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NOTICE 


“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies «f that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
==} 

HE week has been singularly dull. There is only one 
T revolution going on, and of that the only intelligible 
accounts published in England have appeared in our own 
columns. Little American intelligence has arrived, and 
this little only implies that somebody is going to do some- 
thing tremendous by and by. The continent is tranquil, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia alike waiting to see if their 


sovereigns will sabre the people or yield to public opinion. 


In France le roi s’amuse, but the public, with new taxes to 
Dey. a religious quarrel to settle, and an unpopular vaude- 
ville to whistle down, cannot pretend an interest in Japanese 
receptions. At home, Parliament is not sitting, and little 
as it has done this session, Parliament is always missed. 
Term only began on Tuesday, there has been no piquant 


scandal, and the two or three murders committed have been | 


deficient in scientific appliances. Only two horrible accidents 
have occurred. Railway directors have not commenced their 
battues of excursion tourists, and the accounts of the Great 
Exhibition are wearisome to a degree. Even the bright cold 
weather can hardiy keep Londoners from yawning, and 
secretly wishing that the arena would open, even though 
Kings must play the part of gladiators. Your true Lon- 
doner, indeed, turns up his thumb on a King with the sang 


Sroid of a Roman patrician. 


Paris is rather amused just now by a dispute between the 
police and the Faubourg St. Germain. ‘he ladies of the 
Vaudeville recently objected, for some incomprehensible 
reason, to dance a cotillon in public. The manager com- 
pelled them. They appealed to their admirers, against the 


decree, and the jeunesse dorée tried to whistle the piece off 


the stage. The manager, irritated, appealed to the police, 
the po assailed the disturbers, and several constables had 
the 1onour of being knocked down by patrician hands. The 
Emperor, in a rage at the incident, declared that for all the 
information he got, “ he might as well live in a cellar,” and 
the seven most prominent rioters are being tried before the 
tribunal. As plebeians who hiss are imprisoned, why should 
hot patricians, who whistle, be fined ? So, at least, say the 
Parisians, delighted at an equality which, to borrow an illus- 
tration, is at least as perfect as that of “ frogs under a flag- 
stone.” bs 


The bill enf; anchising the slaves in the District of Colum- | 


bia has passed the American Senate by a majority of 29 to 
14. All the representatives of the Border States voted in 
the minority, firstly, because of the principle involved, and, 
secondly, because of the personal inconvenience enfranchise- 
ment inflicts on them. 
slaves with them to Washington, but they cannot bring 
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|them into a free city, and how are they to be waited on? 
Shooting an Irish waiter because he was impertinent might 
'in these days be dangerous, and free blacks they simply 
detest. The victory is the more important because this has 
for years been made a test question—the vote was impeded 
to the last by ascore of Southern amendments—and because 
|it removes Washington finally out of the slave atmosphere. 
\It is a curious fact, and one which of itself answers all 
‘economical arguments, that no State has ever yet reimposed 
slavery once abolished. 


Mr. Cobden, in a letter to the President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, has declared his views upon 
maritime law. They are very unfortunate views, for in their 
extravagance they diminish the chance of improvements we 
might have secured. Mr. Cobden would abolish the right of 
blockade, except when a fortified city is also invested on 
land. He might just as well abolish maritime war altogether. 
Suppose, for example, war breaks out between England and 
America, and the Federal Government withdraws its fleet, 

| how is it to be ended? We cannot, as he knows, pour armies 
into the States. We cannot seize property afloat on the 
ocean, or bombard the seabord cities, or search vessels at sea, 
or put a stop to trade. What, then, are we to do? Mr. 
Cobden says that stopping trade injures ourselves. Very 
likely ; all war injures both parties, but the true question is, 
| which side is injured the most. Je lose some of our imports, 
| but the enemy loses exports and imports too. It is a curious 
| proof of the one-sided character of Mr. Cobden’s mind that 
jhe never alludes to the fact that blockades prevent goods 
going in as well as goods going out, and produce at the outset 
|of war a distress which causes an immediate inclination for 
|peace. War will not cease while men are human, and 
if blockades were abolished the world would be driven back 
}on the ancient and much more frightful expedient of in- 
_vading armies compelled to make war support war on land. 


| Wit seems failing in France. M. de Montalembert has 
just been elected an Academician. On his official admis- 
| sion, the Emperor, wishing to be kind, and at the same time 
| give arebuke, said: “ You and I sustained a great loss two 
| years ago, in the person of your brother, one of the most 
| distinguished officers in the army, and who had before him a 
| most brilliant career; he was most devoted to my person and 
Government.”” M. de Montalembert could find nothing 
better to say than: “My brother and 1, now and then, 
talked polities, but we could never agree,” and retired 
hastily. He might at least have said, “ My brother, I agree 
with your Majesty, ennobled his cause.” 


The revisions of the Revised Code have been published, and 
| the public is in for another education debate. The Govern- 
ment has given up grouping, has arranged that up to 31st 
March, 1864, teachers shall be “duly paid,” has defined due 
| payment at a fuir rate, and has made it the first charge upon 
|the Managers’ funds. But it has not, we suspect, kept the 
| pledge which those who arranged the compromise fancied 
| they had obtained. The Managers hoped that only half of 
the grant would be subject to success in an examination 
They obtain, however, less than athird. Out of the 12s. a 
head granted for children in the day schools, only 4s. is 
‘exempt from the result of the test, while the whole of the 5s. 
given for evening schools is dependent on examination. The 
arrangement seems scarcely wise. Half is enough to make 
managers zealous for the “three R.’s,” and why squabble 
about the proportion? Mr. Lowe, of course, does not like 
to be beaten, and in a day when everybody “ bows to the 
| public,’ we respect the tenacity which can stubbornly stand 
upright. But having resolved on a compromise, Goverument 
should have seen it generously carried out, and not run the 
chance of another quasi defeat. 


The arrival of the Japanese Ambassadors ia Paris is, we 
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suppose, an event, though we do not exactly see why. They |impertinence would be for all men of really high place i 
waited in state on the Emperor on Tuesday, and remarked | England to make their appearance in shooting coate. a 
that they hoped that the treaty concluded at Yeddo would | : ‘“ 
produce happy results, and that the Emperor would send) The best evidence of the value of iron clad steame 
them back in a vessel of war. His Majesty replied that he | received is perhaps this. It is doubtful whether it 
also hoped the best, and would certainly place the vessel at | fora fleet carrying 70,000men to steam down the Ches 
their disposal, and so the interview terminated. Paris does| because the Merrimac may come out of Norfolk. At ¢] 
not quite know what to make of the Japanese. They ad-| same time every city on the Northern sea board is array ns 
mired the Empress, which is evidence of very high civilisa-| places for defence against this single vessel. and shoul 
tion, but then they use paper for pocket-handkerchiefs, | appear, New York will be defended by sunken ships, 
which is decidedly barbarous. They have just the look of! : ' 
“y. “er - 

weary calm which Asiatics possess, = the yr tn The power of artillery over iron plates has this week been 
affect, and that is a recommendation ; but then they have | farther demonstrated. A target was set up at Shoeburynes 
no moustaches, and society thinks that effeminate. On the| §ieen inches in thickness. Three plates, each five ir re 
whole, and recollecting the paper handkerchiefs, Paris seems | thick, were bolted together, making a mark four inode 
a good dea! inclined to send the Ambassadors with au | ° S as 


strong as the Warrior’s side. Sir R. Armstrone’s ¢ . 
~“ . we . wie ‘ 1. ste 5 : ae - »s . SS fun Wag 
eseort of honour off to the Jardin des Plantes. |charged with fifty pounds of powder, and fired three times 


Each time the shot crashed through the target, crushing the 
That Danish question, which seems to be to diplomatists first plate, splitting the second, and ripping the third. No 
what freewill is to theologians—something they can neither | vessel, it is needless to say, could carry fifteen inches of iroy 
solve nor leave alone—has turned up once more. Count |and keep afloat, but the experiment bears strongly upon the 
Bernstorff, on 8th February, wrote an “ acute”’ despatch, to | projects for plating our forts with iron. Thirty inches may 
which Mr. Hall, the Danish Premier, returned a “ spirited” |e required, and the expense will be absolutely frightful, 
reply. Both documents seem to the uninitiated mere words, | Are earthworks absolutely out of the qnestion ? Even the 
but the old radical quarrel is perceptible under the haze. Rodman gun might be fired for ever at them without any 
Prussia says, the Confederation has a right to dictate to the | other effect than slightly to increase their stability. f 
Danish monarchy what arrangement it shall impose on} sncubaiaaaataditian 
Schleswig. Denmark replies that the Confederation has no} General Goyon has recently demonstrated his own imparti- 
such right except over Holstein and Luxemburg, and declines lality and the independence of the Papal Government in a 
to submit to any interference whatever. This is the tenth | very original way. M. de Lavalette accused him of favouring 
time Prussia has made the same demand and received the| Francis the Second. To rebut this M. de Goyon ordered 
same reply. Federal execution has been ordered in Holstein | General Clary, the ex-king’s favourite officer, aud organizer. 
these twelve months, but the bailitl 18 plainly unwilling to} in-chief of expeditions, to leave Rome. Nothing could seem 
serve the writ, and as defendant will certainly not attack the | more impartial; but General Clary only retired to Civita 
bailiff, there the matter must rest—a source of infinite inte-| Veechia, whence he still directs Operations. At the same 
rest to German professors .and most excellent training for | time the order is a breach of the last privilege of independent 
the youths of the German —hancelleries. sovereignty, the general right of asylum. 
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The last telegram from India informs us of a detected con-| The distress in England, France, and Belgium begins to 
a ica mete rdiealns + Bede Dew eed: de 5 die 
spiracy. It was organized at Hydrabad by Bala Rao, and} he yery serious. In Laneashire the poor-rates have more 
is said to have been an exceedingly nig oe |than doubled, and the petty traders are almost unable to 
among ery Marhattas. That Bala Rao, brother to the heir | atjord more credit. In Blackburn a relief committee calls 
of the Peishwah, should be able to stir up Mahrattas is likely | gop help from all England, and a seventh of the population is 
enough, but why he should choose to operate from a Mahom- lreceiving relief. It is believed that a grant in aid will be 
medan capital is not very intelligible. He himself escaped,| necessary before the session closes. In France the Go 

a ] - ahbjli ‘ ) ‘ ‘here i : > ss ° : a = 

to be heard of in all probability at Poonah, where his name | yernment is really supporting thousands, and in Ghent, de- 
will raise legions. The occurrence will put the Government | spite its linen manutacture the distress is 80 creat that 
on its guard, but a Mahratta rebellion could not be very a 


“san ' Pa : .| regimeuts are ordered to give concerts im order that the pro- 
formidable. It would be the rising of a caste rather than of) oeeds may relieve the population. The patience of the 
the people, and would be crushed in a battle. The next | people everywhere is extraordinary, though in France there 
dangerous revolt in India will either be that of the Sikhs, |j, some disposition to visit distress on the Empire. Fortu- 
or, and more probably, of the Mahommedans of the South. | nately for the existing régime it is less felt in Paris than in 
They utterly detest us, have a regular army to rally round \the provinces. OS 
in the shape of the Nizam’s 14,000 Arabs, and would be sup- | Secale 
ported by the pauperized population of Madras. They would} 4 grand volunteer review at Brighton on Easter Monday 
be conquered, for our revenue comes from the Gangetic | bids fair to become an annual institution. This time from 
Valley, and we could pour down whole armies of Sikhs, but | twenty to thirty thousand volunteers areexpected to assemble, 
the white face would probably in the interim have disap-|ynder the command of Lord Clyde. Lord Ranelagh, who 
peared. There are 100,000 Moplahs alone, fellows who | gave up his claim to command with some grace, has, we per- 
spring on the bayonet in order that as it passes through iceive, a Brigade, but the Divisional Generals are from the 
them they may give a closer stab with the knife. ‘regular service. It is to be regretted that these reviews cau- 
— ee a en ag ; _ |not be made a little more frequent. American experience 
The King of Prussia has, by a formal decree, confirmed his | seems to indicate that it is when acting in masses that the 
Ministers’s promises. He will not apply for the twenty five | volunteers fail. They are apt to distrust their officers, and, 
per cent. added to most of the taxes, and will reduce the | jike French soldiers, have a difficulty in learning simple obe- 
military budget. The object of course is to conciliate opi- | dience without reference to results. 
nion, but the King is a little too late. The Prussian 
liberals only remark that their demands are now proved to be | 
just, for the King, uncoerced by a vote, has granted them, | 
and adhere to their ordre du jour “ Re-election.” 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


———< 


ee . . VoL spas ’RaANCE.—There is a complete political lull in France, broken only 
The Commissioners of the International Exhibition seem |, P®4¥8-—There i complete political | Ih is I _ ‘tes 
by whispers about the contest between M. Lavalette and General 


to have lost their tact. They wish to make the opening |Govon, According to the latest accounts the Emperor has at last 
scene as grand as possible, aud have therefore signified that | made up his mind as to his course of action. He will remove Francis 
subscribers “ will be placed in reserved seats, according to |the Secoud and extinguish brigaudage, but he will also protect the 
their choice of dress,” upon which we must presume a jury | Pope as long as Pio Nono lives. This policy will be carried out by 
of tailors will decide. They could scarcely have passed an | M. de Lavalette, while General Goyon will return to France on urgent 
order more offensive to national feeling. Englishmen think | private affairs, and will be created a Senator. ; 7 
it quite fair that the man who pays two guineas should be The apm debate of Friday Bast cor ta ae 
better served than the man who only pays one. They also |!" '* SU the en genes Nenad ON Gare resents re 
think it quite fair that everybody should on occasion be | {Ss the continued occupation of Rome. The Government appet 

lal esa Daces: i ; : - yenante | immovable on the Mexican question, and the French will, La Pat 7 
compe lec to wear evening dress. But to admit of var lety, | atlirms, enter Mexico. ‘The journals criticise the composition of the 
and then stigmatize those who prefer morning costume is| force which is declared to have been too weak, and it is asserted 
justly felt almost intolerable. The best rebuke for such an’ privately that the Emperor was unaware of the military difficulties of 
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he country and specially of the ranges of hills intervening between | 

- coast and Mexico—a ridiculous rumour. The Emperor received | 

the Japanese Ambassadors in state on the 13th April, and — 
1€ « 


is abundantly clear, even were there no other reason than “th at the 
secret aud open supplies of the Government are utterly exhausted. 


to them a few words expressive 0 if friendship, and promi ing them a| ae - ANDS. ony rag ae pommel has de a to bo 
vessel of war to return to Japan. They have, it appears, no errand | Lord High Commissioner its annual protest against British rule. 


exc’ pt to see England and France. 


The Moniteur denies that the Emp< ror has determined to visit 


The islands, according to the statement of the honourable deputies, 


are burning to be annexed to the young kingdom of Greece, the fate 


wi her Prussia or England. The members of the Legislative Corps | of which, under the -_ of Otho the Wise, is too enticing not to 
e } } } ‘ ‘ } 

ng el wring themselves for debate on the extraordinary budget, and | create envy. Sir Henry Storks, unfortunately, looks at the matter 

1° are prepé 1) : ¢ eens led +] " 7 me . ' 

lie the Monte auban dotation which will, it is said, still be demanded by the | from a very prosaic point of view. ln reply to the exaggerated appeal, 





ment, however, requires confirmation. 


Ewperor. This state 


Tray —M. Rattazzi has issued a long cireula to the prefects on 











most 


» remarks, with sober common sense —** | 





! entirely dissent from 
the statement you make as to the condition of the lonian States. At 
no period of their history have they been in a more flourishing condi- 


en | j tration, which he says will be essentially tion than they are at present. From vague assertions appeal must 
‘es adimiulustrauion, Lat i Ai ss Ch Pp : S 
sg the } yolicy of the ac ? Wes tiger Wena | be made to facts. The population is ri pe. the revenue aug- 
+4 ¢ the previous one. He refers to the question of centraliza- ‘ i 4 
es hat 08 I } Se pene ~ | ments—commerce flourishes—and the actual prosperity of the islanc 
somewhat vague terms, Dut seems to lay down thes¢ princl- | 
as tion in A ; ' iss 8 eofon¢ | iS everywhere apparent. Among other social blessings conferred on 
3 When the —_ ion at issue is not political, the Prefect, A i 
ag ples by | wine 1. should decide it without reference | tese States, individual aud public security is enjoyed in the highest 
ds io yrovinn col icil, snoul 4 ue 1 vili ' 1 } . ° 
assisted by his | P ~ ond I my we | degree, and political and personal liberty in opmion, speech, and 
48. Tur Garibaldi continues his tour, and iS visited Cremona, | ““5 : . A 
to 2urn. bien . Tae es ia .}, | action Is permitted to an extent unknown In other countres. It 
he | '¢ explained certain paragraphs in a speech at Parma which | : . - : 
: where 4 4 a = lal " Kine. | 45 very doubtful whether Sir Heury Storks’s remarks, well meant 
‘0 ad given offence, aud declared that he was at one with the King. | A ~eS Niaigeee 
hac } » places. he + the createst care to | Mouse Mey are, will have sullicient ellect to prevent the reap- 
" Afterv vards s, at Pavi aand other place ul ook 1e greates care ( ote “b of similas addresses 
ie lead the shout from “ viva Ga ibald’ to ™ Italy and Victor ean i — ee en ‘ 
e ms ‘ | ————e 
' » Ttiss 1 daubef ful whether he will proceed to Naples, whe r : 
iy Ruel. ie ote AMERI There i lecisis vs from tl t of war. The 
j thire f his lieutenants, including os have been ap pointed Prefects, | fERICA. — iS NO decisive news trom whe scat O po 1€ 
I. 1 wh ther the King » te iemediately proceed. It is stated that a| steat battle is still to come, and the victories of i neral M‘Clellan 
e rea “ at Trieste. under Austrian protection, in- | COUtimue to loon in the dark future. The bombardment of Island 
force is being ors wz d a meste naer 2 t } MK , i } 7 
‘ - Rome, and : + the brian li is | No. 10, also, has had no effect as yet, the ( onfederates being said to 
y tended to enter Kap les come, ANG assist tue Drigands. Lis] ’ , Ped 
composed of volunteers, and the di sbanded soldiers of the Duke of | #ave removed their encampments out of the n ach of the Federal 
' a s loon “ ad t » we , 3 
Mod all collected and organize d by Py rinee Petrulla, and supplied guu z A exe On re aisance, made on the 27th ult., showe d the 
SLOUC Lily 1 } } >t vat « s ( ee MA ‘ o re » effectn: 
with a uniform which is intended to imitate the Garibaldian costume. | et that she ls had been thrown at too high a range to be ‘ fectual 
i. active in the Basilicata, where, however, | ®S%4s' the Confederate batteries. It is supposed that the forees of 


These brigands are 


bodies of volunteers, Hungarians, are beginning to act on the 


chiefly 
































the “ rebels the new line of defence from Decatur to Island 














es Italian side. Four large bodies of volunteers, the Hungarian legion, len number : eighty thousand, with General Beauregard as 
{ the Hungarian cavalry, the Cacciatori, and a mountain train are to be commander-In-Cilel ; 
. . S., a T| i aiesiaie ndent at Nai Lhe two great points of interest, however, are Fort Monroe and 
e empl yed mm the same servicc hie es correspondent at Napies ’ . 
yor Pee OF es 2 egg. Sees tional | New Orleans. ‘The great expedition which, commanded by General 
1 youches for one case In Which Lhe gands came upon a national “ . 
: . wif ee her sister ) | M‘Ciellan, is to rendezvous at the former place, for an ultimate march 
1 ; his house, shot the wile, took possession of her sister, and - P , : 
sie Di sat gina “fr and burnt him | 0! Richmond, is at last complete, and unless the Merrimac interferes 
, ¢ the man naked, poured turpentine over hin, and burnt him | 
] yu, . , “y\ ( ldi.? “ Viva | We Shall probably he of its rival next week. It is re ported that the 
ALIVE The man, in his agony, kept erving iva Garibalidl, Iva I A . 
, = , (OR RE OR, Se him dead. 1 Confederates have retained from eighty to one hundred thousand men 
l’Italia.” till the leader of th him dea lu ‘ 
= . . ito defend Richmond, and it is also reported that they are about to 
Italians are delighted wit! uid seem ¢ me one : } 
that England is at on ; ‘ caus labandon Virg Phe Federal Government, however, has suspended 
vinced that Kngis is at on ity i i . 
—— ee ; 1) | } wicty | the liberty ol ‘the press, prohibited private letters, and seized the 
Th Prince of Piedmont, Pri ce Huinbert, will, it is believed, visit : I 
the Great Exhibition, to which Italy sends no less than 2,000 | telegraphs, and as a Consequence almost all intelligence Is untrust- 
P tl ne ‘ iail from America has always some news partly con- 
contributors, exclusive of those connecied with the hue arts. a ee 
. i tl previous post. fhis time we learn that the 
‘ lie fainous Nashville having been burnt was zoé true, 
Paussia.—The King has offici: iy conurmed ail tlic promises Dy M: icon has / been abandoned by the Confederates, and 
which his mimister hopes to Conciuate Voters at tie elections. His s! 7] been burnt by them. ‘The Nashville, it uppears, 
Majesty says : y cleverly, by running right through between two Federal 
' “tu cousequenc of the report mad m on Lhe prese st - ol men war, the Camb ve and the Gemsbok. ‘The same unce rtainty 
the budget 1 sanction that the bill relative to the coutinuation from | yitends the attack u New Orleans. All that is known is that an 
July next of the collection of an aduitio tux OL tWeuly-live per ec mn vhich A icans consider a Vast ol must now be off 
een nh the income, Class, Will, and swaucnl house Lures espe ¢ yuth of the M i, and that the Confederates say they 
tively shall not be subinitted to the next Diet, a I is possible tf have 120 led sixt: “ht pounders, two ivon steam batteries, 4000 
cover the delicil parliy by an merease dia the puoine revenue, aid i ‘, ) ol vith which to defend the city, 
parity a diminution mb te expenses Of severar Drancues OL LIC the poss iofw involves the free navigation of the Mis- 
public admuustration. SISSID 
In so far as concerns red ns intl tary budgei, I willingly = icneeneeen 
c it, in ¢ rmity wilh my previou ( il to sali ia P . ‘ . > 
, in conformit: vy ME —V \ { 7th Mareh, but the only facts of 
7 t esent me nt an nes which mav be provisionaily ell , ‘ , : 
s I; present moment any saving a : rest are t wrivi the French tr ps at Tahucan above the 
f lust, however, m ! er : . we ; hirst Cx 1, and t retirement of Admual Jurien de la Graviére, 
] ( ty tot the tary adiminist tion ch reauccvions mus . " 
7 eh tepartins Mh OF Lik mae mf aa - ” : Lhe Spanis urna that il Freneh troops enter Viexico, the 
avoid as woui danger those principles the mamtenane “ 4 ‘ 4 ‘ ¥ K 
ed as would endan eee 7 ' Spamards will a pi them, While the Pafrie atlivims that a mo- 
s *eSSar rthe strength and ellectiveness Of the arniy, ale - 4 ; a ee al 
aS BORE sary ; the st - ud , . — } barchicai Colmuil cisa ul to meet at the Capital 
consequently for the safety aud ludependence of Ue Stal 
Tis gives up the mecrease upon the hilitary Dude t, to se — a 
Which the last ( hamb r was dissolved. Lhe Governmen a a 
cer will bedefeated. The inferior oficers are causing great init | = THE) WEEK AT HOME 
ver, Wl : sated. e inferior officers are Causing great irrita 4 
ul ve defeated N O iw LIN J \ ie 
ion by thelr intericrence with the eEleclious. l mu luda Com 
pany of Landwher that they must vote as they were bid, and another, , as ~ ‘ 
aril TT%: ss : Pouiticat.—Mr. Cobden has addressed a letier to Mr, Ashworth, 
A Lleutcnant, actually told lils Colipauy Luat Line 101 LOW Was I , . 
WE WE to . “ ' | + | president of the Mauchestet Chamber of Commerce, expounding his 
wheluer they wouid De governed by the King he mot +t : 2 
} ' > \ an . ’ " | ‘ . eas ¢ maritime law tie considers that three reforms are re- 
dordre of the Liberals is “ re-election,” and it will be obeyed except tl bol 
; — ired—t exemption of private property from seizure 1e aboli- 
in Silesia, where the feudal party expect a triumph. Silesia bs} >. pamgabes rere Pea ee. . ~~ Sou 
Catholic . ition of the right of blockade, and the exemption of all vessels 
ithol 
tana en | from search On the first pot he Considers argument almost un- 
ecessary. England, he s has double the property afloat of any 
Austria.—The En i) has ( a commission to liguir es es ; o : : . P 
a ra.—The FE iperor has ordered { nh | 144 other power, yet will not accede to the proposal to exempt it from 
ueLuer a navy is necessary tor Ausiria, Wual si ld ve its slrelivt . .- P ‘ A ¢} . 
ler a Navy is necessary | Aust ’ we oem ‘, | seizure. He proceeds, therefore, to th question of blockades, which 
4nd whether ] oud | ustrucicu ol von. \ ‘ 
nether It should be constructed Ot 150 ought, he conceives, to be coulined to ports and arsenals invested by 
nem . } an enemy also on the land side He recapitulates the proceedings of 
Greece.—The latest news from Greece, dated the 6th instant,!the Ameri Government, which, im 1500 he says, proposed 
State that Nauplia still holds , and is likely to do so for months to | thus to limit the right, but the proposition was rejected by Lord 
come, even if there should be no change of outward circumstances. | John Russell, on t crol that blockades were essential to 
1h latter, however, is vi pr ivle, seelug that two bands of ie maimtenance ¢ naval i icy This refusal enabled 
Albar have crossed { it with the avowed on of | the A neri 1 Government to esi i li b kade of the South, 
assisting the lusurgents he «panic Is gen t Athens, and King and ¢ Ly i ure from which we suffer so greatly, 
; aud Queen are living like prisoners in their owa_ palace Naxos, | is, in en’s Opinion, our own act Iu Kuropean countries 
: 5: ra, Sautorin, and other tsiands have for the second tune raised th biockades have iost their iore owing to the extension of the 
fiag of rebellion. A correspondent of the Nord states that th railway svstem, while in oth countries blockades only stop 
l . . 7. 
Gov. rnment has arrested no jess thau fifteen hundre ersons, on the|}the export of food and raw materiais, the hall of which is m- 
accusuiion of high treason Sou { them are Kept mn foul dungeons | tended lor our Own shores. The Britis Government indeed has al- 
under the ground, others are held in continement on lonely islands m | ways connived at the evasion of its own blockades, allowing, in the war 


i 
the J Egean sea. state of things must soon come to an end} 


will Napoleon, a system of licenses under which food was re- 
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peatedly imported from blockaded ports, and in the American war 
refusing to prohibit the entry of cotton. During the Crimean war half 
a million of quarters of Russian grain were imported into England 
and France, and Government refused to inquire into the origin of Rus- 
sian products brought to our shores. [It will be remarked that Mr. 
Cobden, throughout his letter, never once alludes to the injury in- 
flicted on an enemy by preventing Ais imports, though that is the 
effect of a blockade often the most bitterly felt.] He proceeds to 
observe that a system of warfare which inflicts greater injuries on an 
unoffending people than on a belligerent, is opposed to natural justice. 
He would, moreover, limit the right of search to the three mile 
limit, within which vessels, as being within municipal jurisdiction, 
can even now be searched, and declare arms and ammunition the only 
articles to be considered contraband of war. He believes that we 
have thrown away the sceptre of force to abide by the principle of 
uncontrolled freedom, and that the changes he suggests are the ne- 
cessary consequences of the repeal of the navigation laws, the corn 
laws, and our colonial monopoly. 

The proposed revisions of the Revised Code were published just 
after Parliament adjourned. They are scarcely intelligible in their 
minute detail, but the principles seem to be these. One third of the 
grant, or 4s., will be given by average attendance alone, and 8s. left 
dependent on attendance for 200 days in the year, and subject to for- 
feiture of one-third for failure in writing, one-third in reading, and 
one-third in arithmetic. A grant of 5s. will be made for every 
scholar who attends evening school more than twenty-four times, 
subject to the same examination. With regard to teachers, those 
certificated before 3lst March, 1864 must be “duly paid,” 7. e., to 
the amount of three times the grant specified in Article 64-5 of the 
Code of 1860, and they have a first charge on all sums received by 
managers to the extent of this grant. The grant may be withdrawn 
if religious instruction is neglected in Church of England schools. 
Any future revision of the Code will be laid before Parliament for 
one calendar month before it is acted on. We shall be greatly sur- 
prised if these rules do not produce another Parliamentary discus- 
sion. It was expected, we imagine, when the compromise was made, 
that the proportions of grant dependent on report and on examina- 
tion should be equal, whereas wn one-third is exempted from the 
test. 

A deputation from the committee of the Anti-slavery Society 
waited on Wednesday on the American Minister, and read an address 
expressing their welcome for “the representative of the first Govern- 
ment of the United States which has taken any active measures 
towards the removal of slavery,” and their desire to pay it, through its 
representative, a “tribute of confidence and respect.” The deputa- 
tion had witnessed with pleasure the attempts of the Government to 
suppress the slave trade, and hoped that measures would be taken to 
prevent its being carried on under the American flag. Mr, Adams, in 
reply, stated, that“ the desire of the people of the United States was 
to extend the blessings to be obtained under free institutions as far 
as possible, consistently with the preservation of every existing obliga- 
tion, over the entire surface of the Union.” Every effort will be made 
to put down the slave trade. 

A correspondent of the Zimes disposes of the idea that the Society 
of Lincolu’s Inn are willing to build two new courts for the Vice- 
Chancellors at their own expense. The society has only offered to build 
them provided Parliament would guarantee four per cent. on the 
money. He also affirms, on the evidence of a Pariiamentary report, 
that a site frequently suggested for the new courts, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, would cost nearly as much as the Carey Street site, or 
(80,0002. One reason of this costliness is, that the freeholders of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields are only willing to give up their garden on condition 
that the approaches should all be improved, a most expensive process. 
It is intimated that Government will take another vote on the 
original scheme. 





Miuitrary anp Navat.—The iron ships, Black Prince and De- 
fence, have both made trial trips this week. In both the only defect 
was in steering, the Defence steering “ sluggishly,” like a ship too 
deeply immersed, and in the Black Prince the rudder being with 
great difficulty got over to 27 degrees, 


SociaL.—The ominous words, “ distress in Lancashire,” are fur- 
nishing frequent headings to newspaper announcements. In Black- 
burn, it is said, out of 60,000 inhabitants, one fourth are suffering 
privation, the closing of one third of the mills depriving the operatives 
of 60002. a week in wages alone. Last week $974 persons were re- 
lieved in the Blackburn Union, at the very inadequate cost of about 
one shilling ahead. The Relief Committee have collected 25007, 
and spent 1600/. in oatmeal and soup, and now require a larger sub- 
scription. A Lancashire lad, who describes himself as a working 
ian, also appeals to England to assist the Lancashire people, who 
are in misery, the fathers sitting at home silent and glum, the fac- 
tory women and girls begging in the roads for help. 

‘Lhe people of Aldershott are highly indignant. The Horse Guards 
hearing reports of the moral condition of the camp sent Captain 
Jackson down to inquire. This officer, who is, we believe, the 
founder of the system of clubs which has reformed the soldiers’ 
garrison, at Gibraltar, and who, by a marvellous union of tact and 
energy, has succeeded in winning the confidence at ouce of martinets 
and men, reported that the immorality existing was most gross, 
the village being stocked with beer-houses and gin-shops, most of 
which are rendered attractive by covert prostitution. Aldershott was 


called a meeting, and passed resolutions condemning this stat 

as highly exaggerated. The speakers, however, admitted most of the 
facts. As to the women, Captain Newcombe thought that eyjj ; 
separable from a garrison, and would have it placed under Mitigating 
regulations. Mr. F. Eggar believed there were only 2$ per cent. 
the men in hospital from this cause, and that immorality was \ 
flagrant than two years ago. Mr. Allen admitted that in North-lane 
“ vice and immorality reigned triumphant,” and the whole meet; 
allowed that the charge against the publichouses of being me 
brothels, was correct. The only facts pleaded in mitigation were that 
the church had been enlarged and two others erected. Captain 
Jackson advises the establishment of soldiers’ homes, with innocent 
recreation for the men, and the plan is undoubtedly wise. As to ay 
attack on the military side of the evil—viz., the fact that diseases 
produced by immorality place, in many instances, a third of the mep 
among non-effectives, and are the most frequent causes of invalid; 
that, we suppose, is hopeless. Decent people in England thing 
that because they cannot extirpate vice they must not prevent 
disease, and so as they cannot save the soul let the body perish with 
it. In Malta all this misery is prevented by local laws. 

Two explosions have occurred during the week, one of them of 
singularly fatal effect. It occurred in the Millfield Iron works gt 
Prestfield, near Wolverhampton, where a forge of twenty puddling 
furnaces turn out iron to be rolled by machinery which is driven by 
an engine of 80 horse-power. This is supplied with steam by two 
cylindrical boilers about 20 feet by 8. About 40 men’ were 
employed in the building when, at a quarter past eleven ax 
of the 15th inst. one boiler exploded, three-fourths of it being 
driven some 200 feet into the air. The roof and buildings were 
blown to atoms, the timber beams were torn to splinters, and the 
iron pillars were rent from the roof. The molten iron all scattered about 
added to the horror of the catastrophe, and twenty-cight bodies were 
taken out shockingly mutilated, torn in two, scorched, burnt, and 
almost unrecognizable. It is supposed that when the boiler yielded 
the immense heat of the four flues changed the escaping water into 
steam, and so blew up the boiler from underneath. It is said, also 
that the works had been disused for four months, and then never suf. 
ficiently examined. The second case occurred in Holborn near Little 
Turnstile. Four men were repairing the main gas pipe, and one of 
them put down a piece of lighted tow to test if all was right. An 
explosion immediately followed, which blew up two lengths of gas 
pipe, one of the pieces being driven over the housetops into Lincolu’s. 
inn-fields, and the four men were frightfully injured, one having both 
his legs torn off, another his chin shot away, and the remaining two 
being in a dangerous condition. The cause of this accident does not 
seem clear, as lighting gas at an escape does not expiode it. 

The difficulty about the Albert Memorial is thus explained by the 
Lord Mayor. The only monolith available, that in the island of 
Mull, turns out on measurement to have certain indents in its sur. 
face, which when it is shaped will be within the mass finally required, 
and will greatly impair its appearance. It is not quite certain that 
this objection 1s final. The Lord Mayor observed that the public did 
not seem to appreciate the grandeur of a monolithic memorial of this 
kind. It was, he thought, a very glorious thing. There is no doubt 
in the public mind of the grandeur of monoliths any more than there 
is of the beauty of gems; the real hindrance to collections is a 
silent feeling that all we can give, and more, will be wanted for 
Lancashire distress. 





Law.—There has not been a case this week of any great public 
interest, but we note the revival of violent outrages, and of the prac- 
tice of garotting. The magistrates are still far from sutfliciently 
severe upon aggravated assaults. 





FivanciaL.—No sooner have the Moorish, Turkish, and Egyptian 
loans been completed than something more than rumour has notified 
the approach of ‘a new Russian loan of 10,000,000/., in a Four-and- 
a-Half per Cent. Stock, at 85, or about 7 to 9 per cent. below the price 
of the present Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock of Russia. Some 
opposition, however, has arisen to the introduction of this new finan- 
cial project, but without, however, any substantial grounds. Of other 
foreign demands upon the market nothing further has transpired. If 
the Russian loan does come forward, it will, it is understood, be 
through Messrs. Rothschilds. Money keeps plentiful and cheap, at 
from 2} per cent. in the open market. Some idea has been enter- 


tained that the Bank rate might be lowered, but there is 
not sufficient foundation for such a supposition. Attempts 


are being made to re-introduce the subject of a small loan to 
Venezuela, but until the claims of the existing bondholders are satis- 
factorily arranged for there is no hope of any new financial engage- 
ment being favourably entertained. There has been some talk 
of the Spanish Government recoguizing the certificates representing 
the moiety of Coupons not capitalized, and in fact deliberately re- 
pudiated 4 Spain. Money keeps very abundant, and is easily 
obtainable on bills at 23 per Cent. The Easter holidays have, and 
will still for some few days interfere with the general course of 
business. The English Funded Securities have been well supported, 
but without any special change of character. Consols left off at 933 $ for 
money, and 93¢ 94 for the account ; Reduced and the New Three per 
Cents., 92¢$; Exchequer Bills, 1$s. 21s. prem. ; Bank Stock, 237 39; 
India Stock, 227 29; the Five per Cents., 1083 2; the Five-and-a- 
Half per Cent. Rupee paper, 108} 109; and the Five per Cents., 
103 $; ditto Bonds, 26s. 30s. prem. Business in the Foreign Secu- 
rities has been chiefly in Mexican and Turkish Bonds ; the former 





enraged, and, on the llth April, 300 of the principal inhabitants 
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a 
24 4; Turkish Bonds of 1854 are at 80} 81; those of 
have ONT es Scrip of the New Loan, 2} $ prem. ; Egyptian 
166°, 1 3 rem.; Moorish Bonds, 914 92 ; Spanish Certificates are 
Secip, 14 Lis have been 84. Railway Shares have improved in value, 
Sh, 2 d. “The leading lines are 5s. to 25s. 


up tos 
ther decrease 
Neier Caledonian, 100 110 ; Midland, 128} 29; North-Western, 
ne South-Western, 994 LO0$. 


a 
. 
NOTICE. 

“ Frrenp oF Inpra,” and “ OVERLAND FRIEND OF Inpra,” will 


iptions to the r . 
Subscript E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


be received by Mr. A. 









Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
FRIEND OF INDIA” ........c0c0eeeeeeeee coos £2 108. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” .,........000- ... £2 Os. 
oOo SS ——! = = 
2-OSTSCRIPT | 
I OS s ; ° 
—————e—— 


The following telegrams have been received at Br. Reuter’s office : 
THE MEXICAN INTERVENTION. 
Madrid, Wednesday. 
Ir is asserted that should the French troops enter the city of Mexico the 


Spanish forces will do the same. 
It is also stated that the Spanish Government has not been officially in- 
formed of the departure of General Lorencez with reinforcements for 


Mexico. 





RUSSIAN-POLAND. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ITALIAN DEBATE. 

IR George Bowyer is an unconscious Christian. He 
doubtless thought last Friday night that he was exalt- 

ing priestly power, helping despots back to their thrones, 
preparing tortures for those who think in their criminal 
breadth of vision that the universe is a loftier cathedral 
than St. Peter’s. But Providence is kind to the honest, 
and instead of doing his own evil will he was obeying 
the Gospel law, “ Do good unto them that despitefully use 
you.” Italy and the Whigs despise him almost alike, and 
he has bestowed an inestimable benefit on Italy and the 
Whigs. Like Balaam, he went forth to curse, and he 
blessed them, unconsciously, altogether. Never was service 


|so great rendered by foe so bitter. The incessant calumnies 


of the Tory press, the gossip of absolutist Chancelleries, 
and the mischievous diatribes of Mazzinians, were begin- 
ning to have their effect even in England. Strong liberals 
doubted whether the Italian cause had not fallen into 
bad hands. Philanthropists began to inveigh against the 
cruelty with which it was said brigandage was suppressed. 
That immense class of men who can only keep step up hill, 
and who begin to straggle as soon as they reach the top, 
were turning to objects which still retained the charm 
of impracticability. The mass of the educated, satisfied 
that Italy was safe, and the Liberal Government honest, 
were dropping back into their accustomed silence, and 





Breslau, Thursday. 

The Schlesische Zeitung of to-day says: 

“ We hear that General Liiders intends retiring from the Governorship 
of Warsaw. 

« It is considered likely that the Duke of Oldenburg will be his suc- 
cessor. 

“ Apprehensions are entertained of demonstrations taking place at War- 
saw at Easter.” 

THE HERZEGOVINA, 
CONTINUANCE OF HOSTILITIES. 
Mostar, Tuesday. 

The Montenegrin tribe of Uskoqs and the insurgents of Piva have pro- 
fited by the passage of the river Tara, near Ogradjanitze, to make san- 
guinary incursions into the district of Taschlitze. To prevent their 
invasions the Ottoman troops have constructed a large guard-house near 
this passage, defended by 400 irregulars, under the command of Dervich 
Bey. 

The insurgents having occupied the village of Naratin, to prevent the 
construction of this building, Dervich Bey passed the river and attacked 
them. 

During the combat the Egumen (chief of the convent) of Piva hastened 
with fifty men to the assistance of the insurgents. 

The night ended with the flight of the imsurgents, who left the priest and 
eleven men dead on the field. The Ottoman loss was two dead and six 
wounded. 

A sufficient Ottoman garrison having been left in the newly erected for- 
tifications of Zubci, ten battalions of the Turkish army, with some irregular 
troops, marched towards the district of Banyati, Five of these battalions 
were then detached to provision Niksich. 

Upon their return from this place they were attacked, in the defile of 
Douga, by a large number of Montenegrins and insurgents. The assailants 
were routed, leaving a hundred of their number on the field, with about 
twice as many wounded. 

The Ottoman troops had two officers and 29 privates killed, one officer 
and 28 men wounded. 





A NEW IRONSIDE. 

“I Have sent a rough sketch of Hollins’s celebrated gunboat — the 
Manassas or Turtle —taken from the descriptions of intelligent persons in 
Columbus who have séen her. She is about 100 feet long and 20 feet 
beam, and draws from nine to 12 feet water. Her shape above water is 


nearly that of half a sharply pointed egg shell, so that a shot will glance | 


§ ~ : 
from her, no matter where it strikes. 
covered with 1} inch bar iron. 
but cannot 


Her back is formed of 12 inch oak, 
She is worked by a powerful propeller, 


stem a strong current. She carries only one gun, a 68 
pounder, right in the bow. The Secessionists of Columbus say 


that at one time she would have come up here to test the metal 
of our forts if the water had not been too low. There was no time, 
however, while she was at Columbus, when there was not water enough 
to float her. She is said to be now at Island No. 10, and it is reported 
that she would come up and engage our boats if she could stem the current. 
There is only one entrance to her-—through a trap-door in back. Her port- 
hole is furnished with a heavily plated trap, which springs up when the 
gun is Tun out, and falls down when it is run back. How the crew get 
their light and air I can’t pretent to say. This Turtle is certainly a for- 
+t a second Merrimac in its way, and appears to be capable of 
a ~ ge om while receiving but little. It would be impossible to 
Guenter .< ere is only one entrance, and she is supplied with hose for 
: t water. The rebels claim to have some new gunboats below of 
very formidable character.” —Chi cago paper. 


the field was left to the noisy and unscrupulous, to the 
| Peer who loves little Courts as aristocrats do not, but as 
| Phippses may, and to the Italian spy who in his own book 
jrelates as his first claim to confidence how he became a 
‘pimp. Debate on Italy was confined to the Lords, and 
|history almost left to the Standard, till even in England men 
began to believe that there existed somewhere a party 
opposed to the Italian cause. On the Continent the im- 
| pression was even stronger. Nobody there can quite under- 
stand that the Lord Derby who called the Italians dogs 
|would send priests to the scaffold sooner than they should 
igovern him as they govern the nobles of Rome, and fight 
jagainst rulers like Francis the Second as bravely as ever his 
fathers contended against kings who, in the presence of the 
| Bourbon, would seem almost angels. Nobody there quite 
isees that the ladies who sent a crown to the Queen of Naples 
do not govern England, and in nooks and corners of Italy 
|priests taught the people that only a class in Britain sym- 
|pathized with their cause. Even the Camarilla made this 
imistake, and Pio Nono thinks all is won if the Irish will but 
lobey his orders, and turn out the Premier who believes that 
|the Roman position cannot be eternal. The delusion was 
‘most disastrous, and it has been dispelled by Sir George 
| Bowyer. A victory costing millions could not have brought 
so bitter a discouragement to the reactionaries as the dis- 
covery that England is still, now as for three ceuturies past, 
the unswerving foe of Rome. 

Yet there was no mistaking the lesson read by the debate. 
| We say nothing of the arguments advanced, though never 
|was man more intellectually dead than Sir G. Bowyer as 
| Mr. Gladstone sat down. He had talked of cruelty, and 
it was admitted and demonstrated—as perpetrated by the 
reactionaries. He had spoken of the hatred in Naples, and 
jwas asked whether the Pope dare arm a National Guard. 
| He had denounced the suppression of opinions, and was told 
i that his only proofs were the unpunished journals published 
{to insult Victor Emanuel. He had grown loud on the 
'charge of conquest, but admitted that there was not a soldier 
in the Romagna, and brought up once more to men’s minds 
that Garibaldi took Naples with a first-class railway ticket. 
Finally, he enunciated the new Ultramontane faith, that the 
temporal power would survive all human attack, and Mr. 
|Gladstone coolly retorted that he could not refute a pro- 
|phecy, but he had the resource of disbelieving it. These re- 
torts are instructive as well as pleasant to Englishmen, but 
the Italians know all these things, and can state them in epi- 
grams as pungent, and to them the great fact of the debate 
was this. In this Parliament, which they feared was dubi- 
ous, men of every opinion rose to declare their hearty belief 
in Italy, their sympathy with her objects, and their eager- 
ness that her capital should be restored. Mr. Layard, the 
representative of the Foreign Office, replied to every charge 
as fully and as minutely as an Italian Minister could have 
done, making the while by far the best speech he bas deli- 
vered since he accepted office. Mr. Gladstone, for the edu- 
cated classes, answered the general accusation, more heartily 
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than ever he answered charges against his financial schemes, | atmosphere of fiction with which inferior agents surround ; 
. . . . . . ° 5 
and with a point and vigour which makes his speech a luxury | and basing it once more on something approaching to “se 
to read. Lord Palmerston always on foreign politics speaks| ciple, might have attracted new support. The positine’s 
the views of average Englishmen, and he declared that he | worse than that. The leaders knew that there was a divi; “ 
believed Italy yet would have Rome, and that Rome would jiu camp, which on this Italian point made their hotie 
. ipa 2 west * ideyratie ie: “adr a> ; . Bs ig 
rise to a third long reign over European intelligence. Finally,| policy null. The Tories cannot break with their frien 
Mr. Stansfeld, the only man in the House who has, while de- | abroad, or deny their own faith that Austria is a necessify. 
fending Italy, the courage to shield Mazzini, denounced |and Venice essential to Austria. But neither can hor 
a" ° . . ° .* ¢ e 

the temporal power. Every point of the controversy was | break with their friends at home by supporting the tey 

: | . D> en. 





met by representatives of all shades of English opinion. | poral power. The Irish Tories dislike the Whigs but tl 

The stronger the Italian sentiment expressed the louder | detest Ultramontanes. The Conservatives in England ws 
became the cheering, and even the almost imprudent sen- | never advance without the support of the country dat 
tences in which Lord Palmerston declared the occupation | but the clergy, though they dread Mr. Bright, dread th. 
of Rome at variance with all the declarations of France,| Cardinals even more. If church rates are abolished t! om 
were received with decided applause. The feeling of the! suffera wrong, but if Rome is protected by their agency “ 7 
House was, perhaps, most strongly evinced in the absence | act one, and the clergy, true in this to their function ine 
of all reply. The Catholic Irish of course abused the foes | suffering rather than sin. Once placed straight before th : 
of the Pope, as they are expected by bishops and others ithe alternative leaves them no option, and had Mr. Disracl 
always to do, but they represent nothing except the power ‘spoken, it must have been so placed. He must have declar i 
which is the foe of Italian unity. Not one political leader | for the independence of Rome, and one of two consequepees 
spoke in defence of Rome. The Tories sat quiet and sad. It {must have followed. His own party would either have rea 
matters little in this view whether the Opposition do or do! diated him, in which case it would have been discredite a 
not sympathize with the freedom of Italy. If they do, then | have followed him, in which ease Lord Palmerston could “es 
England is for once almost unanimous. If they do not, their appealed to the country with a ery before which reacti ma 
silence proves that they are cowed by an opinion so strong would have disappeared like flax “before fire. We ask 
and so widely-spread, that resistance would be political sui- | for the Whigs no better fortune than a Parliamentary dp. 
cide. ‘Their party action is paralyzed, and the Continent feat upon this question of Rome. It was not beseu 
may be convinced that England, however true to her doctrine | the chiefs of the Tories had a policy at variance with opini ne 
of non-interferenee, still heartily desires the unity of Italy that they remained silent, but because they had none at all, 


rae : P » > ] hief. ] ‘| 
and the evacuation of Rome. because the chiefs and their followers had two lines of 
mre " . ° . on . . ‘ - 
The opinion thus clearly expressed has an almost executive | action, and a Tory Cabinet could move neither way without 


force. There are among us, we believe, men who deride losing half its support. We have no dread of the Tories 
opinion, who argue that sympathy lends no strength, that interfering to dismember Italy once more, or even to coerce 
nations are freed or enslaved only in the field, and that aj the people of Rome. All they could do would be to whisper 
debate like that of Friday is, as Carlyle would say, simply | encouragement to Austria, to throw Italy violently into the 
popular wind. These worshippers of force should take a |arms of France, and by releasing the Catholie world from the 
lesson from their idol, who “ understands his epoch.” If moral | chain of English opinion, to compel Napoleon to keep ona 
opinion be not a force, on what does the Pope rely ? No / little longer the sta/vs quo, that is, a tottering Pope, aided 
State threatens to face the revolution in his behalf, and | by a Voltairean soldiery to crush the life out of a despairing 
though the brigands he blesses may be formidable to the | people. It is because the debate revealed that situation 
citizens and women of Naples, it is not surely with them that | that we hold Sir George Bowyer to have benefited all whom 
he hopes to coerce a Bonaparte on a throne. His defence is |he went out to destroy. To have proved that England asa 
opinion manured by his priests, and the fairly expressed | whole is the strenuous friend of Italy, to have drawn from 
opinion of England, if it effects nothing more, neutralizes the the Ministry crushing remonstrances on the French oceu- 
half-expressed opinion of the Catholic world. But it does | pation of Rome, to have thrown a shell which divides the 
effect more, It keeps Austria from unsheathing her sword. | lories from all the country clergy—these are surely achieve. 
She might, supported by Catholic opinion, face Italy and | ments for which Whigs and Italians equally may bless an 
the Emperor, but she cannot face those two Powers with | honest Ultramontane. . 
England standing behind. She knows only too well that 
opinion always in the end transmutes itself into action, and es a a 
that were Italy defeated and the Emperor driven back, she METROPOLITAN ELECTIONS. 
would still have to reckon with an unexhausted power, which, | & election for a metropolitan borough has become a word 
once fairly stirred to action, is stronger than both. Strength, |Z of fear unpleasing to the ears of those who wish well 
too, even in battle, resides in the hearts of men. New spirit | to the liberal cause. Even where the choice of the electors 
is equivalent to new armies, and as Sir G. Bowyer’s debate | falls on a candidate to whom no positive objection can fairly 
flies over Italy it brings to the men who read it the confi-|be taken, he has been of late but too often recommended to 
dence and the energy which convert masses who had else |them chiefly by the possession of extraordinary wealth. The 
been inert into members of the party of action. selection of the member has fallen practically into the hands 
The benefit to Italy, however, great as it was, was less | of a small knot of persons interested in the lavish expendi- 
than the benefit to the Whigs. Nothing could have oe- |ture which custom imposes on the aspirant for Parliamentary 
curred so fortunate for the Liberal Cabinet. The debate |honours. Their zeal is stimulated by cupidity, and their 
brought into view once more the true basis of Lord Palmer- | organization gives them strength; while the mass of the 
ston’s Government, its sound and liberal foreign policy, while | electors look on in apathy until the time for profitable exer 
it exposed unmercifully the weak place in the Tory armour. | tion at least seems to have slipped by. Under this system, 
It revived in the hearts of the waverers the belief that on the | which the dominant clique fosters for its own advantage, the 
object which Englishmen have for the moment most keenly | costs of a contest have swollen, until it has almost come to 
at heart the Tories are not to be trusted. It reminded the this, that to contest Marylebone or Lambeth a man should 
country clergy that the friends of the church rates are also the | be either reckless or a millionnaire. Satisfactory candidates 
friends of the Pope, and look to power through the support for a position, which should be one of peculiar weight and 
of the men whose pastors are also their masters, and take their | importance even in the House of Commons itself, are scarcely 
It aroused |to be found, and twenty thousand voters send forth as their 








ordre du jour trom militant Monsignor Merode. 
once more that just and instinctive jealousy of Papal in- {representative some merchant, banker, or manufacturer 
trigue which is the permanent passion of English ten-pound- j utterly unknown to the country as a politician, whose age, 
ers, and which no Government has for two hundred years been | habits, and previous occupations unfit him for taking a pro- 
able to do more than evade. The Tories sat silent in the |minent part in discussion, and who, while he swells the 
debate, and all over the country their silence has been inter- | number, adds nothing to the prestige of his party. 

preted into a sympathy with the anti-Italian cause. That is It will be well to look a little closer into the system by 
not, we believe, altogether the ease. True, the newspapers ; which so disereditable a result has been reached. It is not 
of the party—and it is a real misfortune to England that a | that direct corruption of the electors either is or could be 
party so great should be always so wretchedly represented | practised. The expenditure is all strictly legal, or at least 
in the press—publish calumnies daily of which New York jis such as no legislation can control. If the election be 
papers would be ashamed. But the party, we strongly | contested—and when is it not?—the cost of the necessary 
suspect, was not reduced to silence only by dislike of Italy. | hustings alone amounts to no trifling sum, In any case 4 
It has orators enough who could have made its dislike seem | rigid etiquette requires that a circular should be sent 
reasonable, and who, by raising it out of the wretched! every elector, requesting the honour of his vote and interest, 
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a a ‘ . j : > . ao . ‘ . . 
and reminding him what is his number on the register, and| man will ever find it difficult to earn an income which will 


at what polling-booth he is to vote—iutormation which he 


could in all probability obtain without the slightest difficulty | 


for himself. Let us for a moment pause, and realize the cost 
of this latter item alone. In Lambeth, for instance, the 
number of electors on the register is .over twenty-two 
thousand. Twenty-two thousand circulars, at twopence each, 
will cost more than 1807. ; even the addressing of the enve- 
lopes, at 18s. Gd. per t housand, the regular stationer’s charge, 
mounts to no less than 20/.; and the mere postage will 


a : . . 
Add to this imumerable placards and _ bill- 


exceed 90/. 
stickers. ‘ t 
under the name oi committee-roois. L er 
were on his own private business, would certainly walk the 
half mile to the hustings and save the expense of an omnibus, 
js constrained by an ungovernable impulse to be carried to 


The voter, who, if he 


the poll ina cab, and to pay the cabman at least twice his| 


legal fare. If to all these items be added canvassers whose 
zeal leads them from house to house, pointing out the eandi- 
date’s merits to each elector for a consideration, it will not 
be hard to understand why prudent men shrink from what is 
no longer & coutest of principles but of purse. So long as 
this system is permitted to continue, so long as the practical 
management of elections is abandoued by the independent 
yoters toa league of publicans, attorneys, cab-masters, and 
canvassers, the metropolitan constituencies must continue to 
be rather a hindrance than a support to 
which they are sincerely attached. Yet it is a system by 
which the clique alone gains, and the constituencies are in- 
variably losers. Im vain do they complain that they have 
not that weight in the House of Commons to which their 
population, wealth, and intelligence eutitle them. To re- 
present a great mass of his fellow-couatrymen adds weight 
to the words of a man of shining abilities and extensive 
political knowledge : it does but render the absence of these 
qualifications the more conspicuous. The House will not con- 
sent to regard its members as mere delegates, and a candidate 
must bring much to a constituency before he can receive 
anything from it. On the other hand, his merits are reflected 
on those who choose him. It is a system of give and take. 
Sir William Molesworth did as much Southwark as 
Southwark did for Sir William, but what can Finsbury do 
for Mr. Cox, or Mr. Cox for Finsbury ? 

And yet the last contest for Finsbury is among the most 
hopeful of recent metropolitan contests, for the first step to 
reform is that the electors should take the election into their 
own hands. Any candidate is the best who sets the example 
of appealing from the ruling clique to the main body of the 
voters, and makes them understand that under the esta- 
blished routine they in reality sell themselves for a circular 
andacab. Once reach the popular ear and the struggle is at 
anend. Great masses of men can only be roused by an 
appeal to their more generous feelings, and however liable 
they may be to mistake bluster for ability, and loud profes- 
sions for patriotism, Mr. Cox has conclusively shown, what 
perhaps Mr. Layard had suiliciently proved betore, that mere 
wealth appeals to them in vain. It is a still more encourag- 
ing sign that an influential body of the electors of Lambeth 


1 
to the cause 


tor 


have selected a gentleman of advanced liberal views, and have | 


determined on conducting his election themselves on econo- 
mical principles. While different politicians are coquetting 
with the constituency for their support, no inconsiderabie pro- 
portion of the expense is usually incurred.,and they have there- 
fore fixed on the first eligible candidate who presented him- 
self, simply because they are determined to obviate the ne- 
cessity for the customary lavish expenditure. If these pro- 
fessions are adhered to, a great advance will have been made 
in the right direction. Let the metropolitan constituencies 
once make it clear to politicians of but moderate fortune 
that it is possible to ask for their suttrages without an extra- 
vagant outlay, and with 
there will be no lack of 
to those who ordinarily 
have already earned a 
support. 

If, however, the metropolitan boroughs would redeem 
their reputation, and even the position to which they are 
fairly entitled, they must go still further than they have as 
yet shown any disposition to do, and return their members 
free of expense. 


a reasonable prospect of success, and 
a very different stamp 
their favour, and who 


candidates of 
compete for 
reputation which entitles them to 


They have long demanded that members 
of Parliament should be paid a salary from the Exchequer, 
mm order that their choice mav be unlampered, and no man 
of talents be excluded from political life by reason of his 
poverty. It may, perhaps, be reasonably doubted, whether 
any one of sufficient abilities to make him a useful states 


From ten to thirty public-louses must be hired | 





atford him a subsistence at least as ample as any it can 
ever be expected that he should derive from the public 
purse. But, if this be their opinion, let the large boroughs, 
in common consistency, abstain from levying on their repre- 
sentatives this enormous entrance fee, which eflectually de- 
bars all but the very richest members of the community 
from seeking their favour. What politician, however poor, 
has at any time refused to enter Parliament on the ground 
that there was no salary attached to the position’ Mr. 
Bernal Osborne is certainly not a poor man, but he has very 
recently declined to contest Marylebone. A tax which 
crushes an individual is but a trifle to be raised by subserip- 
tion among constituencies so numerous and wealthy as those 
of the metropolitan boroughs. Sheffield has long since set 
them a good example, and has returned Mr. Roebuck more 
than once without calling on him fora shilling. Im?f the me- 
tropolis would be worthily represented, let it follow the 
precedent. 

It is not to be expected that politicians of the highest 
rank will ever seek the suffrages of very large constituencies. 
They are too much occupied to be able to attend to the vast 
amount of private business which such a position brings with 
it. But younger men, who have devoted themselves to 
polities under the influence of an overpowering predilection, 
and who have already distinguished themselves by their 
Writings or speeches, might fairly expect that the large con- 
stituencies would afford to them that entrance into public 
life which more favoured competitors owe to large domains 
or a partial patron. Mr. Layard, the choice of Southwark, 
is a good specimen of this sort of man; the late Sir William 
Molesworth was another. And a connection of this sort 
formed in early life has sometimes been protracted long after 
the public engagements of the statesman have compelled him 
to throw the weight of the private business of the consti- 
tuency on the shoulders of his colleague. Such a fidelity is 
as honourable to the electors as, unfortunately, it is rare. 
But it would certainly be more common if they would invite. 
a better class of candidates to come forward, by themselves 
setting the example of that disinterestedness which they 
have a right to require. It is neither reasonable nor even 
safe to expect members of Parliament only to make pecuniary 
Those who buy a seat in the House are very apt 
to think of it as a piece of private property, and to endeavour 
to make what was gained by jobbery a stepping-stone for 
their own advancement. The regeneration of the Liberal 
party must commence with the electors, and the meaus to 
it are economy and purity of election. Let us hope that 
Lambeth is about to set an example which in all future me- 
tropolitan contests will be scrupulously followed. 





sacrifices. 


THE GREEK INSURRECTION. 
io second act of the strange drama which is now being 
played in modern Hellas has drawn to a close. In the 
first a single city rose in open insurrection against the 
foreign Government imposed on the country. The reply was, 





the march of an army against Nauplia, the proclamation of 
a state of siege throughout the country, and the arrest and 
imprisonment of nearly all the liberal men of note within 
reach of the clutches of the police. The causes of the revolu- 
tion, however, were too deep-seated to be thus suppressed. The 
very measures of repression assisted in fomenting the general 
conflagration, and Government itself unconsciously contri- 
buted tothe spread of the insurrection. It being impossible to 
find prisons and barracks numerous and large enough to hold 
all the suspected, the authorities at Athens sent them off, 
bound hand and foot, to the islands in the A2gean Sea, to 
Santorin, Syra, and other places. This act was productive 
of the most extraordinary consequences. Wherever one of 
the political prisoners set foot there instantly the insurrec- 
tion burst forth, as if the virus had been spread by mere 
contact with the Syra itself, the most peaceable 
of all the isles of Greece, and which remained neutral even 
in the War of Insurrection, rose against the Government of 
King Otho, on the appearance of a few political prisoners. 
On the morning of the 12th of March the: lieutenant com- 
manding the small detatchment of royal troops quartered at 
Syra, a Mainote, named Leonzakos, hoisted the red cross 
ot the insurrection, at the bidding of two prisoners under his 
charge, Lieutenant Canaris, son of the patriot Minister, and 
Sub-Lieutenant Moraitinis, son of the President of the 
Areopagus of Athens. These young officers forthwith put 
themselves at the head ofthe population of the island, armed 
on the spur of the moment from the stores at the Custom- 
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house. Rich and poor sympathized with the movement, and 
even the wealthy directors of the Steam Navigation Company 
conceded the insurgents the use of two of their vessels. 
This, however, was a fatal gift, as subsequent events proved. 
Allured by the hopes of gaining over rapidly all the islands 
of the Agean to their cause, Canaris and Moraitinis forth- 
with went with their little troop on board the two small 
steamers placed at their disposal, and set sail for the Isle of 
Tinos. On the way, the adventurers fell in with King 
Otho’s principal man-of-war frigate Amalia, loaded with fresh 
prisoners for Syra. A naval combat on a small scale was the 
consequence, and the result, the capture of the handful of 
insurgents. The Amalia then pursued her victorious career 
through the Agean, stifling all insurrectionary movements 
with shell and shot. At the same time General Hahn suc- 
ceeded in taking the outer works of Nauplia, reducing the re 
volutionary sway within the limits of the city, and it seemed 
as if the guns of the Bavarian Government would carry every- 
thing before them. Thus ended the first act of the Greek 
tragedy. 

The second began on an entirely different field, that of 
Parliamentary warfare. Exasperated by the career of rapine 
and violence, by which the foreign ruler attempted to sup- 
press the insurrectionary movement, even the docile 
Chambers at Athens now rose against the Government. If 

roof were wanted of the social cancer which had eaten 
itself into the heart of Greece it was furnished in this 
sudden opposition of men who had hitherto been the abso- 
lute creatures of the court, brought into existence at its 
bidding, and maintained at its expense. The servility 
of the so-called deputies of the analle had been so great, 
in fact, as to become one of the causes of the insur- 
rection. Working upon the cupidity of the members of the 
Legislature, most of them men without character, elected 
after the French Imperial suffrage style, the Government at 
Athens skilfully obtained entire control over them by making 
them vote an increase of their own monthly stipend, or, more 
truly, salary. Notwithstanding the dire disorder in the 
finances of the country, the absolute poverty of the national 
exchequer, and the nearly complete stoppage of all trade and 
commerce, the deputies were unblushing enough to decree 
the augmentation of their own wages, from 250 to 500 
drachmae per month. This, of course, but served to make 
the breach complete betweeu the people and their represen- 
tatives, and the latter were looked upon generally as men 
who had sold themselves entirely to the corrupt Bavarian 
rule. However, low as the deputies had sunk, the cruelties 
a against the adherents of the national party, who 

ad taken part, or were suspected to have done so, in the 
Nauplian insurrection, were such as even to touch the hearts 
of the most corrupt among them. A secret and sullen dis- 
content gradually found its way into the Legislative 
Assembly, and the murmurs at last got vent on the 
news of the bombardment of Nauplia. M. Gregoriades, 
in the afternoon of the 28th of March, addressed an in- 
terpellation to Captain A. Miaulis, the President of the 
Council of Ministers, demanding an account of the state 
of affairs at Nauplia. Miaulis answered flippantly, that 
the insurrection had been extinguished by a few sound 
cartridges, and that peace and order were reigning through- 
out the country. This barefaced impudence awoke the 
anger of even the tamest of deputies. Up started a crowd 
of heated faces to reply to the arrogant speech of the 

remier, wounding to their national as well as individual 
eelings. Fifty voices attempted to speak at the same time, 
till above them all the stentorian utterance of Voulgariis 
found its way. “ No,” he cried, “you tell us lies; you have 
not quenched the insurrection ; not, though you have thrown 
above a thousand patriots into prison, devastated the coun- 
try, bombarded a flourishing city, and carried utter ruin into 
the homes of thousands of Greek citizens. You tell a lie 
again if you talk of peace and order. How can there be 
peace under such a regiment of terror as yours; how can 
there be order with your foreign general and his army of 
vagabonds, enlisted from among the scum of the population ? 
Icurse you and your lies; and I weep for my poor, poor 
country which has to submit to such rulers as you. The 
memory of our fathers, who with their blood sealed the inde- 
pendence of Greece, cries up to heaven against such infa- 
mous rule, crying aloud—What have you done with our 
country!” 

The effect of these words was magical. The Assembly re- 
plied to them with a wild shout, and then relapsed into deep 
silence. Miaulis himself was mute, as if sinking under the 
weight of the accusation hurled against him. After a while, 








. . . — 
E. Simos, the minister of finances, reputed to be the Most 
liberal of Queen Amalia’s advisers, rose for an explanation 
He uttered a few soothing words about the “misguided 
men” of Nauplia, excused the hasty speech of his coll, 
and promised large reforms, embracing all branches of the 
civil and military administration. The words passed yp. 
heeded in the general excitement, and after a few mor 
attempts to speak by other ministers, the Assembly broke 
up in indescribable confusion. The day after (Saturday) 
there was no sitting, and on the Monday following the depu. 
ties were greeted by a royal commissary, who read a deere 
dissolving the Assembly. The same day A. Miaulis, the 
premier, and Andreas Conduriotis, minister of the royal 
household and of foreign affairs, went down to Nauplia to 
treat with the insurgents. They first offered a general gy. 
nesty, from the effects of which, however, eleven ringleaders 
the officers in the army who had proclaimed the advent of 
the revolution from the summit of the Palamede,* wer 
to be formally excepted. This curious offer met with yo 
other reply but a cannon-ball from one of the guns of 
the mountain fortress, which happening to fall a fey 
yards from the dwelling of Messrs. Miaulis and Cop. 
duriotis, spread terror and consternation in their minds, 
Another messenger was despatched instantly, offering up. 
conditional amnesty, including the maintenance of all the 
insurrectionary troops in their former position in the royal 
army. To this somewhat less insulting communication g 
polite answer was returned, informing the ministers that 
what the insurgents wanted was not rank and dignity for 
themselves, but liberty and good government for their 
country. Then the premier opened a final parley with the 
commanders on the Palamede, promising the most extensive 
political reforms, based on the perfect maintenance of the 
constitution of 1843. To his amazement, his Excellency re- 
ceived the dry answer that not a child in Greece would 
trust the promises of the chief of King Otho’s Ministry, 
Thereupon, Miaulis and Conduriotis returned to Athens, 
while the garrison of Nauplia assembled on the heights of 
the Palamede, and once more renewed their solemn oath to 
resist to the last extremity. A volley of rockets, throw- 
ing their red light far over the waters of the Argolic Gulf 
announced this earnest determination of the small band of 
patriots within the besieged city. Unknown to them, while 
their signals were blazing, other fires, in reply to the appeal, 
were being lighted on the frontiers of Albania. The first 
news by which Miaulis was greeted on his return to Athens 
was that two bands of Albanians had penetrated into the 
dominions of King Otho, with the declared object of sup- 
porting the insurgents. With this news the curtain falls 
over the second act of the Greek drama. 

As yet it is impossible to say when the whole sad tragedy 
will be finished, and peace be restored to poor suffering 
Greece. One thing, however, is abundantly clear, namely, 
that the — Government is utterly corrupt and unfit to 
exist, and that it must be completely overthrown before the 
dawn of a better day can break over the unhappy country. 
The present fate of Greece was predicted by many, when the 
great European Powers, in their collective wisdom, chose to 
place the youthful scion of a semi-idiotice princely family 
upon the throne, instead of a man of nerve and brains fit to 
hold the seeptre of the new-born State in a secure grasp. A 
better choice than that of Prince Otho of Wittelsbach might 
easily have been made; a worse it was impossible to {all 
upon. It is doubtful whether of all the poor kings 
with whose existence Europe is blessed at the present 
moment there is one who can carry off the palm from 
Otho of Greece. His Serene Highness of Hesse-Cassel 
may beat him in imbecility, and other German Prince 
lings may surpass him in love of foppery and empty 
show; but for transcendental impotency he has m0 
equal nor superior. That he is blessed with a strong: 
minded Queen makes the thing worse, if possible. The 
Greeks have lived too long under Turkish rule not to 
have imbibed some of the prejudices of their old masters i 
respect to the fairer half of mankind, and, according to all 
accounts, Amalia of Oldenburgh, who plays the Amazon 
whenever she can, and the femme emancipée whenever she 
likes, is a perfect horror to them. Hence, the attempts 
assassination which have placed the life of her Majesty i 
jeopardy mere than once. If the Greeks have never yet shot 
at King Otho it is, perhaps, because they think he is not 
worth shooting. To get rid of him in a quiet legal manner 
the people have attempted over and over again, but, of 
course, to no purpose. It is not that King Otho will not 


* Spectator, Mareh 22. 
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go but that his royal relatives, who seem to look upon 
Greece as some outlying province of Bavaria, will not allow 
him to do so. Royal Otho, like our own George I., prefers 
his native place to all other spots in the world, as he has 
shown repeatedly by excursions extending over months and 
even years. But cruel fate always drives him back from the jolly 
streets of Munich to the classic sandhills of Athens. There 
js a double pressure on the poor shadow of a monarch, at 
work both from within and without his realm. The Wittels- 
pach relations will not let him resign his crown of thorns, 
which they seem to think belongs to the family ; and certain 
parties in Greece will also give him no leave to withdraw, 
for fear of their own little game being spoilt under a bond 
fide King. Captain Miaulis and consorts, it is certain, would 
“have small chance of the sweets of office under any other 
ruler than Otho of Bavaria ; and Field-Marshal Hahn might 
have trouble likewise to find extra Bavarian employment for 
his talents as generalissimo. So the status guo is maintained 
by fire and sword, and a valiant nation, for whom, not long 
since, all Europe was praying, is brought to the verge of de- 
spair, Thirty ‘sre ago the wave of sympathy for Greece 
ran so high as almost to overflow its banks; now it has fallen 
so low as not to be visible at all. 
fashion in favour of Timbuctoo ; and the chair of Lord Byron 
is occupied by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Only at Rome and 
Naples they pray for Nauplia and Athens; only in Italy they 
understand Greece. 





OUR INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


P to the last great outbreak of revolutions, fourteen 
years ago, the superfluous energies of the artisans and 
skilled labourers of this country were mostly spent in _poli- 
tical agitation. They had been told over and over again, til] 
they believed, that their class could only be raised in this 
way. The Charter was the one road by which they were 
to reach higher wages, better houses, more leisure for their 
own improvement, education for their children—all the 
social advantages, in fact, which they most longed for. The 
grievous break-down of Fergus O'Connor and their other 
leaders gave a serious shake to this belief. Meantime the 
ferment abroad was not without its effect on this side of the 
Channel. The great storm had burst, the fountains of the 
political deep were opened. England weathered the gale 


less wrecks. 
was within hearing of storm-voices. They came rolling 
over her one after another—*“ Freedom,” “ Equality,” 
“ Brotherhood,” “ Association,” “The Rights of Labour.” 
Words of hope and power, these, to much-enduring men, 
with nothing but the grim never-resting artisan life of Eng- 
land to look back upon or forward to ; and not to them and 
their class only. The electricity filled the whole air. Every- 
where, in all ranks, in all parts of the kingdom, there was 
a stirring asof a nation waking up, and when England 
rouses herself we may look out for some work to be done. 

It is to one branch of the work which has been done since 

that time that we would call our readers’ attention. The 
idea of association was not a new one with us. Great com- 
binations of all kinds, for all manner of purposes, existed 
already. But association, which had done so much for the 
upper and middle classes, had scarcely penetrated lower. 
Except in their trades’ unions and clubs, for defence, that is, 
and for aggression, and to some small extent for provident 
purposes, combination was almost unknown amongst the 
great masses of the labouring classes. 

We do not propose to give our own notions as to how it 
came about, we only state the fact, that from that time a very 
marked change has taken place in the aims and efforts of our 
working people. Slowly at first, but steadily, and with an 
ever-increasing impetus, association has been making its way 
amongst them. In the course of three or four years associa- 
tions had been tried in almost all branches of productive 
industry, from the manufacture of engines and pianofortes 
down to firewood cutting; while at the same time in many 
towns, especially in the north, associations for the purchase 
and distribution of all manner of necessaries were springing 
up. Very many of these failed, some from want of know- 
ledge and business habits, others from want of temper, others 
from want of honesty, in the members. But in all, whether 
successful or not, a great want was felt. In the eve of the 
w the associations were nothing but great overgrown 


Greece has got out of 


common law partnerships, at the mercy consequently of ill- 
tempered or dishonest members. The then Joint-Stock 
Companies Acts were wholly inapplicable tothem. On the 
other hand, the Friendly Societies Acts did not recognize 
trading bodies. The very existence of the associations, it 
soon became clear, must depend on their obtaining some legal 
recognition. 

A society had been formed in London for the promotion 
of working men’s associations, which was in correspon- 
dence with most of the associations. It was presided over 
by Mr. Maurice, and fortunately possessed at the time in its 
ranks a considerable amount of legal learning not full 
employed. This society prepared a bill to meet the difficulty, 
and laid it, in the spring of 1852, before a committee of Mr. 
Slaney’s on the labouring classes, which was then sitting, 
backing it up with such evidence that the committee reported 
strongly in favour of it, and consequently, in June, 1852, the 
“Industrial and Provident Societies Act” was passed. 

This Act gives to “ associations of working men exercising 
in common any labour, trade, or handicraft” (except mining 
and banking) powers of making contracts, of suing and being 
sued, and other facilities without which they could never 
have carried out their objects. It also provides that all such 
associations shall be enrolled with the eter of Friendl 
Societies, and shall make certain yearly returns to him. ft 
is now ten years since the Act passed, and it has answered 
its purpose remarkably well. With the exception of one 
short Act to amend, introduced by Lord De Grey (then Lord 
Goderich) in 1856, which had been rendered necessary by 
the alterations then recently made in the Friendly Societies 
Acts, it has required no tinkering. 

The associations have been struggling on, registering and 
making their returns to Mr. Tidd Pratt ever since. Of late 











they have been attracting more attention abroad, and 
flourishing at home. A late conference of their delegates 
has published a list, compiled from the returns received by 
the Registrar up to March 31st, 1862, of societies registered 
under the Act, showing the number of their members, the 
amount of their capital, and the business done by each in the 
year 1861. This list is now before us. It does not pretend to 
be a perfect one. We see at a glance that it is not so. We 
miss the names of several well-known societies, which have not 
yet made returns, and of course it takes no notice at all of the 
many which are in work, but which have not yet applied for 


|Tegistration. But imperfect as it is it contains particulars as 
gallantly, and soon lay all snug in the skirts of the storm, | to 150 societies which were in full work last year, consisting 
which was straining every timber of ships as big as she, but | of upwards of 48,000 members, with a paid-up capital of more 
not so well found, before which many were drifting as help- | than 330,000/., and which did business in the year 1861 to 


But though out of the eye of the storm, she|the amount of 1,512,117/. 








By far the greater number of 
these 150 have started within the last three years ; only two 
of the whole number, the Crewe Co-operative Society and 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, were in existence before 
1848. The smallest isthe Loughborough Industrial Society, 
founded in 1859, and numbering 17 members only in 1861, 
with a paid-up capital of 97. 5s. 5d., upon which in that year 
they transacted business to the amount of 404/. 5s. 9}d. 
The largest is the well-named Rochdale society, “the 
Pioneers,” numbering 3900 members, with a paid-up capital 
of 42,9617., and which did business last year to the amount 
of 176,206/. 14s. 8d. 

We incline to think these returns one of the most remark- 
able and hopeful documents which has come under our notice 
for some time. We leave them to carry their own weight, 
merely remarking in passing, that this enormous amount of 
business is done, all this organization has been established, 
and is sustained and worked, by men not one in 100 of whom 
has a vote. It would do no great harm, we would submit, if 
a way could be found by some of our statesmen of making full 
citizens of this kind of man before long. 

The Industrial Societies have one or two grievances as to 
which they are coming to Parliament this session. In the late 
Friendly Societies Act, by some unaccountable oversight, we 
suppose, the words were struck out which enabled societies to 
apply their surplus funds to educational purposes, and ever 
since the passing of that Act Mr. Tidd Pratt has sedulously 
struck out of the rules of societies coming to be registered all 
clauses sanctioning any such application of funds. This is 
looked upon, and justly, asa great hardship, and they ask that 
it may be remedied. Another of their requests is that the prin- 
ciple of limited liability may be extended to them. In 1852, 
unlimited liability was the law of the land; since then we 
have grown wiser, and have given all joint-stock companies 
which claim it limited liability. The Industrial Societies ask 
that they may have it also. Surely two more reasonable or 
modest requests have seldom been made, and we cannot con- 
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ceive that there can be two opinions as to the justice of them|on the heads of their inventors. Sir Henry Storks, eo, 
in the House. scious that he is no tyraut, can calmly rebut accusations of 

An eminent Australian who has lately returned from a) monstrous tyranny, and leave the world to judge between 
twenty years’ absence from England, writes to us from the | him and the men who bring forward charges which they aye 
north: “ This co-operative movement is to me the only} unable to support. Meanwhile the real complaint loses jt, 
green spot here. Its moral effect in the improved condition | force by being mixed up with a list of fictitious injuries 
of the people is something real, and the amount of good is| But the indiscretion or dishonesty of an advocate must 
much larger than people at a distance suppose.”’ We cannot | not be allowed to hide the strong points of his case, Jt 
agree that it is the only green spot, but assuredly he has not }is no valid reply to one true count in an indictment to 
overvalued its moral effect, and if our labouring classes are | show that ninety-nine others are false. The point at issye 
to be raised to their proper position in the State it must be is whether the Islanders have or have not any sound reason 
by this lever. |for objecting to the Protectorate. We canuot accept thig 

There is, oddly enough, only one statesman whose name | verdict. No doubt the Government of England is an jy. 
has ever been connected with this movement. Thirteen years | finitely better one than the rule of King Otho or of any other 
ago Lord De Grey, then a very young man, was an active | sovereign who is likely at present to reignat Athens. And 
member of the society for promoting working men’s asso- | this is as well known to the gentlemen who utter protests iy 












ciations. In those early days he and others incurred con-| the lonian Parliament as to ourselves. They are not men of 
siderable obloquy for the support they then gave to what| exalted patriotism, and, as far as mere interest goes, must 


was declared to be a very dangerous experiment. 


The | prefer the emoluments and safety conferred by English rule 


tables are now turned, and they may point to these returns| to the risks and uncertainties which attend the lives of 
as their justification; but political foresight is not such a| Athenian demagogues. If to ensure a quiet easy life is the 
common characteristic of our public men that we should |sole end for which Governments exist, it is indeed the 
pass ‘over this instance of it when calling attention to the | wildest absurdity for any one needlessly to share the turmoil 


present subject. 





A WORD FOR THE IONIAN ISLANDERS. 
N Englishman’s first feeling with regard to the complaints 
of the Ionian Islanders is a sentiment of utter per- 
plexity. What can they want? They have freedom; they 
have security for life and person. They have a Parliament, 
and the Royal Commissioner, and, in short, all the blessings 
which a constitutional Government can confer. If men so 
ruled are not happy where can happiness be found? Per- 
plexity soon merges in indignation. The men who accuse 
England of tyranny have none of the dignity of martyrs. 
They risk neither lite nor property. They refuse to join in 
useful legislation in order to keep up an agitation for unat- 
tainable objects, and whilst putting forward a pretence to 
energetic patriotism draw salaries for duties which they do 
not perform, and are suspected of a readiness to sell their 
votes toany Government weak enough to make the purchase. 
Moreover, the friends of the Ionians in England are scarcely 
in better odour with the public than are the Greek agitators, 
whose cause they defend. Every now and then a writer 
appears who urges on Englishmen the necessity for some act 
of self-sacrifice. Now our Indian Empire, now Gibraltar, or 
at another time the Ionian Protectorate is the victim to be 
offered on the altar of high morality. An Englishman, 
whose strongest national feeling is a love for the empire, looks 
with distrust on teachers who not only recommend sacrifices 
of imperial dignity, but even while they urge that the country 
omal not suffer, show clearly enough by their tone that a 
diminution of English power would be to them a matter of 
philosophic indifference. There is, therefore, little reason to 
wonder that complaints, often in themselves unreasonable, 
proceeding from politicians of low reputation, and re- 
echoed by pedantic philosophers, who may be high-toned 
moralists, but certainly are not far-sighted statesmen, 
should be heard by the public with apathetic indifference or 
impatient indignation. As far as it goes the English view of 
the Ionian agitators is not far from the truth. The politi- 
cians who complain are almost undoubtedly venal. The 
grievances which they enumerate are probably in many re- 
spects unreal, and the interest of England in maintaining 
some hold on a strong naval position in the Mediterranean is 
unquestionable. But it is of importance not to forget that an- 
other view of the matter is possible, and it is both impolitic 
and unfair to overlook what can justly be said in defence of 
demands which possibly it may be prudent to refuse. The 
mere fact that English interests are at stake makes England 
a judge in her own cause, and it is, therefore, of special 
consequence that a full hearing should be given to the 
Tonians. 

As long as we ask what they can want there will be difli- 
culty in finding a satisfactory answer. When the inquiry 
is, What is it they actually do want? a reply is easily ob- 
tained. The whole gist of their demands is summed up in 
the cry for annexation to Greece. All the complaints with 
which this request is accompanied are merely thrown in to 
make their case the stronger. England undoubtedly is an 
obstacle to the union which the Islanders desire, and therefore 


jand perils of the Greek kingdom. But freedom from danger 
|is happily not suflicient, to satisfy the aspirations even of 
/men with so little moral dignity as the legislators who prae- 
\tise mock sedition in a sham Parliament under the rule of 
|Sir Henry Storks. They, or rather the people who elect 
them, wish to throw in their lot with Greece, not because 
Greece is a well-governed nation, but because Greece, 
though ill-governed, is a nation, whilst the seven islands, 
even though well-goverued, can be but an insignificant depen- 
‘dency. More and more the feeling of Europe sets against 
ithe existence of petty states. Small communities possess 
| their own advantages, and at certain periods of civilization 
| have been able to playa noble part. No one felt his dignity 
| diminished because he was a citizen of Florence or of Venice 
|when Florence and Venice were the most civilized states 
lof their age. But the day for petty kingdoms or small re- 
|publics has gone by. ‘They may, indeed, still exist as well- 
|governed communities, but their smallness deprives their 
inhabitants of all influence on the fortunes of the world. 
Belgium enjoys more freedom and greater prosperity than 
| France, and Leopold is a gentler ruler than Napoleon, but 
| not a single Frenchman would willingly exchange the miseries 
of the F'rench Empire for the inglorious comfort of the Bel- 
gian kingdom. And Frenchmen are right. The inhabitant 
of a powerless country has no share in the aspirations, the 
treaties, or the ambition which lend a grandeur even to the 
thoughts and lives of the individuals who form parts of a 
great nation. The absence of high aims almost inevitably 
leads to the prevalence of petty selfishness. 1f the members 
of the Ionian Parliament are corrupt intriguers, their posi- 
tion sufficiently accounts for their character. Patriots will 
never be found amongst men who have no country which 
demands their love, and politicians forced to deal with matters 
less important than the topics which occupy a London vestry 
will inevitably exhibit all the meaner characteristics which 
mark vestrymen. When, therefore, the islanders of the 
Agean agitate for union with their brethren on the main- 
land their conduct is in itself neither absurd nor reprehen- 
sible, and if they wish to sacrifice the benefits of order and 
freedom, and peace, they hope to gain the still greater bless- 
ings of a share in the struggles and the fortunes of a great 
country. 

The state of Europe has greatly changed since England 
undertook to protect the Islanders. No Greek kingdom 
then existed, and little respect was paid to the wishes of 
oppressed nationalities. A small body of Greeks might rea- 
sonably deem themselves happy iu being secured from insult 
and oppression under the shadow of English power. ‘Their 
protector, it is true, gained something, but the advantages ob- 
tained by Great Britain were not more than a just recompense 

| for the benefits which she conferred upon her ally, and Sicily 
would have been glad to obtain an equally favourable position. 
But changes no less in the general sentiments of Europe than 
inthe power ef Turkey have altered the relative positions ot 
England and of the Greeks whom she protected. She still 
gains power by the Protectorate, whilst the advantages her 
subjects obtain are infinitely less than at the time when the 
| connexion was first formed. Turkey no longer oppresses tue 
‘Morea. The Greek kingdom forms a centre to which they 











with more passion than justice they heap on England accu-| naturally gravitate, and the movement in Italy inspires all 
sations which bear the stain of falsehood on their face.| the Greek race with hopes of once more constituting a united 
Like all untruths ‘the lies of the Ionian politicians recoil! nation. The insurrection at Naupliaand the protests of the 
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Jonians are each signs of the same feeling. At first sight it 
appears strange that while King Otho’s army is in insurrec- 
tion, and the whole of his kingdom on the verge of revolu- 
tion, the Toniaus should make ita complaint that they cannot 
do homage to a sovereign whom his own subje cts detest But 
alittle consideration shows that what the Gre ek islanders sigh 
for is not subjection to Otho, but annexation to Greece, 
whilst the movements in the peninsula arise from an impres- 
sion that the Bavarian monarch cares little to promote the 
cause of Grecian nationality. Itis not therefore unnatural 
that the Ionians should seek to put an end to an arrangement 
of which the benefits to them have ceased, and which entails 
losses not to be foreseen W hen it was first instituted. England 
may be right in retaining the Prote ctorate, but she does so for 


he sake of her 


her own interest, not for the subjects, and there 


is folly as well as indolence in the assertion that the Lonians | 


have all that they can want at the very moment when the sole 
obiect of their desire is denied them. 

“When, however, this admission is made, that 
of our Greek subjects are not in themselves unreasonable, 


tha 
Lilt 


the difficult question still remains, What course ought Eng- | 


land to pursue? Political and military cousiderations must 
be taken into account in giving a reply; and whatever be 
the decision arrived at it is at least certain that honesty is, 
in this case, the best policy. If we retain possession ot the 
islands to ensure the safety of the empire, the wisest pro- 


x 
Wishes | 


ceeding isto avow openly the true causes of the course pur- | 


sued. For this reason Sir HenryStork’s plain speaking is much 
better than Mr.Gladstone’s honeyed courtesy. When a master 
punishes a child, its anger is only increased by the hypo- 
critical assertion that the punishment pains the teacher as 
much as his pupil; and the Ionians, who will never love us, 
will not be soothed by the hypocrisy which asserts that we 
disappoint their wishes only for their own good. Nor must 
the loss which accrues to England from the Protectorate be 
forgotten. The moral influence of the country is injured 
more than Englishmen are aware through the complaints 
made by the Ionian people. A conviction that 

policy is guided pureiy by considerations of the lowest self- 
interest is more prevalent abroad than it is easy for any one 
who knows the true character of the English public and 
English politicians to conceive. Such an impression ham- 
pers all efforts in the cause of freedom, and causes suspicion 
where it is of importance that we should gain confidence. 
Nothing adds more to its force than scenes such as those 
which take place nearly every year at Corfu, unless it be the 
brutal insolence with which these scenes are portrayed in 
the leaders of influential journals. The weakness of our 
subjects makes their strength. A crowd of spectators will 
inevitably hoot at a man of six feet who strikes one not his 
own size, without inquiring whether the dwarf may not 
have begun the fray by casting mud at his gigantic 
sailant. 


English 


as- 





THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
HE short review we gave last week of the growth of the 
chief civilized Powers in the last four centuries may 
serve, imperfect as it necessarily was, to indicate some main 
points in our present position. It is evident that the old 
fear lest a single military Power under a Philip II. or Louis 
XIV. should establish a virtual autoeracy in Christendom 
may be laid aside for the present at least, the great increase 
in the number of States giving substantial pledges for general 
liberty. There is an old proverb, that no man is as wise as 
all the world ; and we may say still more confidently, that 
uo State can outweigh all mankind, even though the sword 
of Brennus be in the balance. Nor can tire partial success 
of Napoleon I. fifty years ago be taken as argument against 
tuis theory. At that time France was, to England, Austria, 
and Prussia collectively, as 7 to11; she now stands to them 
as only a little more than 5 to 12. But, above all, Italy 
followed the first Napoleon as the regenerator, in some 
degree at least, of its nationality. Italy is now an inde- 
pendent kingdom, with interests of its own very different in 
many respects from those of France. Spain was then an 
inert mass, and Spain is now a second-rate Power, too strong, 
at least, to be intimidated into lending its navy. Whether, 
some fifty years hence Russia and the United States, if the 
present civil war end in a restoration of the Union, may 
not have increased to proportions dangerous for the world it 
18, of course, impossible to predict ; but it is certain that the 
troubles in both countries from the servile question, and the 
pressure of financial difficulties, will go far to equalize their 


| 
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| 
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Brazil, Canada, and Australia will have grown, in the natural 
course of things, to the dimensions of great Powers, and we 
may fairly hope that something will have been effected to- 
wards the cousolidation of North Germany and the regene- 
ration of Turkey. Canning’s famous vaunt of calling a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old has 
been humiliatingly belied by the anarchy of the Spanish re- 
publics in America. But it seems none the less to be the 
law of Providence that new and glorious forms of political 
life should arise at a time when the vast problems of social 
growth require more than ever to be tried under different 
conditions. The civilization of several continents and half 
a dozen different races ought surely to add something to the 
grand but unfinished S\ stems which Pa estine, Greece, Kome, 
and England have successively developed. 

Unless mankind should enter on some new phase of senti- 
ment it would seem as if the chances of peace must grow 
with every generation. The prophecy may appear a bold one in 
Yet aslight glance at history may 


the face of present facts. g 


}convinee any thoughtful man that for two centuries at least 


the peaceful nations have won in the struggle for existence 
upon the warlike. Military Poland has been absorbed by 
Russia, where the soldier hates the service; military Hun- 
gary is a province of Austria; the Turks are dying out of the 
land which the conquered Greeks aud Slavonians are filling ; 
und France and Spain, the two paladins of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, have been distanced in the race 
of enterprise by England. It is strange to contrast foreign 
speculations about the rapid decline of commercial greatness 
and comparisons of Carthage and England with our actual 
position. Yetit is not difficult to see how the mistake arose. 
Assume only two powers in existence, and struggling for 
victory, and it will undoubtedly remain with the one whose 
population is largest, and who pursues a single object instead 
of two. Rome, a nation of soldiers (for Rome was Italy), 
easily conquered Carthage, a single city, which had dissipated 


its strength to preserve its dependencies. But a war now 


demands larze resources, and, ceteris paribus, the wealthiest 


country is thefstrongest, and the country that has spent 
least upon war the wealthiest. It may seem a paradox 


|for those who look at our national debt to say that we 





conditions of growth with those of Europe. Meanwhile, 





have spent little. But in one most important sense we 
have been the most economical of nations, maintaining 
the smallest army, relatively to our population, of any 
people in the world. In fact, we keep 7 men in 1000 
from increasing the national wealth, and founding families, 
where France, and most of the German States, keep 
from 17 to 20. In other words, allowance being made for the 
difference of population, France withdraws 300,000 men 
from trade and agriculture, restricts them from marriage, and 
supports them at the charge of national industry, whom we 
in England should leave free. The enormous loss incurred 
by our neighbours and avoided by ourselves may be easily 
guessed. But, moreover, wherever the military spirit pre- 
dominates it tends in many indirect ways to injure com- 
merce, drawing the energy of the nation into unremune- 
vative channels, and regarding labourers and fishermen as 
mere material for the army and the marine. Russia is a 
curious instance of a couutry divided between opposite inte- 
rests. The court has thrown back the nation indefinitely by 
the maintenance of an army too large for its finances; but 
the people, naturally unwarlike, are tradesmen or agricultural 
colonists wherever they are left to themselves. Again, the 
population is so vast, that the army actually maintained is not 
more at most than 11 in the 1000, and even of these many are 
mere militia, who are practically productive citizens. The 
late Czar, soldier despot as he was, never exceeded the ordi- 
nary French proportion, even on paper, and it is believed 
that his estimates were enormously above his real levies. 
The comparative growth of Russia, in spite of retarding 
causes, is thus accounted for. Assuming these estimates to 
be substantially true, the axioms resulting from the present 
balance of nations would seem to be that no military nation 
can hope to gain great extension of area by conquest in 
Europe, and that the country which maintains fewest soldiers 
must gain largely upon its neighbours in population and 
wealth. 

But while population and wealth are the main ultimate 
conditions of power, they are not its motive forces. Curi- 
ously enough, if the debt charge of Russia and England be 
subtracted from their respective revenues, the residuum of 
net income will be the same in either case, while the popula- 
tion of Russia is as two and a half to that of England, and 
its area as more than sixty toone. Yet the severe trials of 
the last ten years in Europe have told very differently upon 
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the two Powers, the Crimean war having for a time paralyzed 
Russia, while the Indian mutiny has rather added to than 
impaired our prestige and strength. We may pay our late 
foemen the willing tribute that they are nowise inferior to 
ourselves in heroic patriotism, and the cause of our compara- 
tive superiority must be sought partly, no doubt, in the fact 
that our reserve of wealth is supposed to be greater, but 
chiefly in our position as representatives of a victorious idea 
—constitutional liberty. In spite of the strong personal 
preference for Russians over Englishmen, and perhaps over 
natives of every other great nation on the Continent; in 
spite of the Czar’s dynastic alliances; in spite of his position 
within a few days’ march of Vienna and Berlin, he is weaker 
than ourselves by the difference between the convictions of 
whole peoples desiring self-government and the desires of a 
few hundred placemen and guardsmen for the order of St. 
Anne. Besides ourselves, there are only two Powers at pre- 
sent in Europe which can count on arousing unbought 
popular devotion. One of these, the Papacy, detested for its 
maladministration, in the hands of Antonelli and Mérode, 
and at war with the principle of nationality, is yet able to 
thwart Cesar and keep a people at bay, because to many 
millions of men it represents the only practicable embodiment 
of spiritual independence. The strength of the Catholic re- 
action lies not in its appeal to devotion, for faith at present is 
not menaced in Italy, but in the issue every continental 
Catholic puts before himself that the Church will become a 
mere department of police if the Pope ceases to be inde- 
pendent and sovereign. The fear may seem absurd to us, 
who know the amount of religious liberty compatible with 
the existence of a State Church; but it is not unnatural or 
unreasonable in France and Germany. The third Power that 
represents an idea is France. That idea in its simplest form 
is equality and the abolition of social privilege. It reduces 
all competition under the State toa question of results rather 
than antecedents, testing its servants by what they do, 
rather than by what they are, and is thus favourable to in- 
tellect rather than to character. In these respects it is the 
antithesis of the spirit of liberty which respects individuality 
and difference, even in the forms of family birth and pro- 
perty. Hence in periods of revolution, when a great 
and immediate change is desired, France is looked up to by 
other nations as their Corypheus, and has always shown 
itself sympathetic even for ies apparently alien to its in- 
terests. On the other hand, the steady growth of England, 
connected as it no doubt is in practice with the importance 
which English ideas assign to the past, invests it witha 
character of superhuman stability, and recommends it as the 
model to all countries that have passed the throes of change, 
and desire the conditions of healthy life. It is difficult 
to see how any progress would be possible, if either the 
English or the French idea were without a representative in 
Europe. 

These considerations are not without their moral aspects. 
Weare clearly in a new world, and must learn its language 
and thoughts. If there is any truth in the charge commonly 
brought against us on the Continent, that we are jealous of 
all great Powers, we may at once discard the unworthy feeling, 
for our own safety—to leave out of question the future hap- 
piness of the world,—will be best promoted by the rise of so 
many new states as to make coalition against a single power 
impossible. If we have ever believed, as our enemies were 
fond of believing, that England, with its little area and fluc- 
tuating commerce, could not grow as surely as France and 
Russia, we may look at the relative advance of the last 
century, and remember that every improvement in science 
and government is tending to make the existence of untold 
myriads as possible within the four seas as in the valley of 
the Mississippi. If we have regarded France as a dangerous 
rival we may now see that so Jong as either country is true 
to its destiny both are fellow-workers in civilization, and 
that France is necessary to initiate what England is best 
fitted to mature. If we believe that dreams of military 
conquest are inextinguishable in the sons of the soldiers of 
Austerlitz, we may remember that in proportion as a country 
is purely military is it barren and suicidal. Our faith in the 
omnipotence of wealth may be chastened by the reflection 
that one or two bad harvests, and a protracted cotton famine, 
would inflict a loss perhaps as large as our national debt on 
England ; and our trust in our own future may be strength- 
ened by the remembrance that we were weaker relatively to 
France when we almost conquered it in the fourteenth 
century, and to Spain when we destroyed the Armada, than 
we now are to the three strongest Powers, whichever they 
may be, put together. The time when the German poet 





described France and England as “ wrestling for the world’, 
undivided possession ” has passed suddenly, like the dream 
it was. But so long as we are faithful to the principles that 
have made us great, and do not confound belief in liberty 
with trust in the prosperity that results from it, we gs 
remain, if not the first power in the world, second to none 
Given conditions so equal as are now seen in the relative 
resources of states, force of character and Vitality of 
ideas are the elements that must determine success in the 
struggle to lead the world. Our destiny is in our ow, 
hands. 

= areas in last week's article were given in German Square 
mules. 





A RESUME OF THE IRONSIDES QUESTION. 


HE present feeling of the public with respect to the iron 
ship question is very much that of a man whose 
newly-built mansion, embracing every possible modern im. 
provement, has come tumbling about his ears. There were 
many who stood by and shook their heads when, three years 
ago, Sir John Pakington, taking warning in time, followed 
up the idea of our astute ally, and gave orders for building 
the first iron frigate. Of course the “regulars” adopted 
the set formula of condemnation, which has been the specialty 
of the navy from time immemorial. They pronounced that 
“the service was going to the devil.” Others there were 
who looked at the question entirely from a picturesque or 
sentimental point of view, and could not dissociate the twain 
ideas of wood and defences, owing to a habit of never talking 
of the navy in any other terms than as “our wooden de. 
fences.” A very small minority perceived that if there really 
was anything in the new idea the days of wooden vessels 
were at an end; but hardly any one, even of the most san- 
guine, anticipated that which really has come to pass, viz. 
that a new era in naval construction and naval tactics has set 
in, not to speak of the vexed questions of artillery and land 
fortifications. 

The Gloire had got to sea ere our Warrior’s lines had 
been laid down, aud great was, and indeed still is, the 
mystery affected as to the merits of that renowned pioneer. 
She carried her guns too low, she leaked at every seam, she 
rolled her masts overboard, she could not fight, she could not 
run. The truth is, we believe, that she has as few defects 
as a pioneer vessel can have, but that whatever important 
new principle she illustrated our own Warrior or Resistance 
presents in a still more conspicuous degree. There were 
certain errors of detail which the first vessel constructed on 
a novel principle was likely to be affected by, but which 
experience would obviate; and such we verily believe has 
been the case with the Gloire and her sister ships, and the 
Warrior and her consort. It is satisfactory to remark here 
that we did not order ten vessels to be laid down upon 
similar lines at once, and that consequently we may expect 
the gradual lessons taught by each succeeding ship to bear 
fruit in an ever improving type of Iron Frigate. 

During all this time, however, there was nothing but 
theory to go upon, and since Warriors and the like are 
simply vessels very much of the ordinary form, sheathed 
with iron, or armed with a few powerful rifled and large-bore 
guns, instead of a broadside of carronades, there was room for 
other inventions, likewise founded upon theory, to be laid be 
fore the Lords of the Admiralty, a tacit permission, which the 
inventive world was not slow to avail itself of. Ofthe many 
schemes laid before the much-enduring Board, only two 
proved in the long run of practical value, after they had ul 
dergone the usual probation of years of official neglect. 
Captain Cowper Coles had, so far back as 1855, sketched 
the first rough draft of a vessel almost flush with the water, 
propelled by steam, and steering perfectly, whose offensive 
armour cousisted of two powerful guns moving on a turt- 
table or platform, over which was a cupola of defensive a 
mour presumed to be shot-proof. The other new idea was 
a submerged ram, which should likewise be attached to 8 
vessel propelled by steam, and which impelled with the 
whole weight of the vessel, multiplied by the square of 
her speed, must necessarily cut down any ship, wooden of 
iron, that ever floated, unless built in water-tight compart 
ments, and of strength and proportion hitherto never at 
tempted. 

These three forms of iron naval architecture—the ordinary 
ship, the cupola ship, and the iron ram—each found their ad- 
mirers and impugners, and the public standing quietly look- 
ing on, and therefore seeing a great deal more of the game, 
perceived that nothing short of actual practical proof could 
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“vance the question one step. An experimental target was 
set up, ® new gun, which had been purchased for the nation 
at an immense cost, was tried against it, and found unable to 
even indent the target which had been constructed to repre- 
gent the side of one of the new class of ships. Even the 
most sceptical could not refuse the evidence of their senses, 
and those who had shaken their heads were content to allow 
“there might be something in it afterall.” The Armstrong 

, as all our readers know, is rifled, so as to enable a bolt 
to be fired ina more direct line and lower trajectory, though 
with a less initial velocity, than a round shot from the ordi- 
nary smooth bore cannon. The cupola ship and the ram 


thereupon were quietly shelved, as John Bull prided himself 


on having invented the best ship and the best gun in the 
world. ; " ; 
Suddenly the entire world was startled by the intelligence 
that all these principles had found practical exposition in 
American waters. An iron-clad ship, imperfectly covered, 


and mounting only 12 guns, bat armed with a ram, had sunk | 


a powerful 24-gun wooden frigate, rained an “awful fire” 
upon another of 50 guns, which was totally unable to make 
the least impression upon her antagonist, and had amused 
herself with exchanging an occasional shot with a third 
frigate, as well as with one of the most powerful land batte- 
ries inthe world! It is fortunate we did not receive the 
news of the Merrimac’s success by a different mail from that 
which chronicled the successful check given her by the 
Monitor, or we should have had a dozen or so ships ordered 
off-hand. The cupola ship now appears on the scene, for 
the Monitor is nothing else, and though outmatched in every 
other respect, was able to drive off her rival, and to complete, 
as it seemed, the chain of evidence as to the merits and adap- 
tability of the various descriptions of vessel. Nothing was 
now spoken of but the invulnerability of iron ships. We 
do not care to weary the reader with recapitulating the argu- 
ments used to show that defensive armour must always be 
superior to any offensive armament. This was the latest 
and the most earnestly supported theory upon the subject, 
and it must be confessed that those who adopted it had every 
possible argument on their own side. Shot of a weight 
hitherto almost unknowr in mere artillery practice had been 
found unavailable against even imperfect iron armour in 
actual warfare. What more natural than to suppose that a 
limit had been reached in the destroying power of shot of 
even the heaviest weight hitherto known! The latest prac- 
tieal phase of the question, as already mentioned, is that 
this latest theory has been blown about our ears by the ex- 
periments at Shoeburyness, when the Warrior target, quite 
as solid an affair as the revolving cupola, was blown into 
lucifer matches and tenpenny nails by a round shot fired from 
a smooth bore. 

The moral is obvious. It is of no use theorizing as to 
our having attained the utmost limits of a question, the very 
conditions of which are constantly changing. And it would 


important discovery that has happened in Rome for many years, is 
due to hap-hazard. The church of San Clemente, between the Coli- 
seum and the Lateran, is well known to every church antiquary as, 
from its construction, one of the most interesting, and it has hitherto 
been supposed one of the most ancient, Christian churches. Tradi- 
tion, sanctioned by the Church, considers it to stand upon the site 
of St. Clement’s house, by him converted into an oratory, while 
criticism has been content, at all events, to admit its existence at 
the end of the fourth century on the distinct testimony of St. Jerome, 





who says, “ Hominis ejus (Clementis) memoriam usque hodie Rome 
constricta ecclesia custodit.” It is this particular church which has 
been generally believed to be preserved in the remarkable edifice still 
going by the name of St. Clement, but the excavations, which are 
entirely due to the intelligent energy of the prior, Father Mullooly, 
have established that the church, so long contemplated with 
intense interest by Christian archeologists, is of a comparatively 
modern date—that the objects of undoubted antiquity within it have 
been brought thither from an older building, and that the older build- 





ing, the very same spoken of by St. Jerome, is still standing beneath, 
and actually supporting the present church. Unfortunately, the very 
slender means at his disposal have not enabled the prior to do more, 
as yet, than clear out one whole aisle and a very small bit of the 
other. ‘The remainder of this aisle, and the nave, are still filled up with 
earth, and will require a deal of additional labour, as soon as the re- 
quisite funds may allow Father Mullooly to go on with his work of 
love. The aisle cleared out is supported by antique columns, two 
of which are of extremely precious marbles, not known to exist 
anywhere else in blocks of such size. One of them is valued 
at six thousand Roman growns, But still more interesting are 
the paintings on the walls. It appears that they were covered 
with paintings ; what has been preserved, are, however, merely 
fragments where the plaster has not come away. But these frag- 
meuts are generally, as regards colour and design, in a remarkably 
good condition. ‘They represent, amongst other subjects, Our 
Saviour—once in a bust—another time seated holding two books in 
one hand, while blessing with the other; a third time as a babe in 
his mother’s lap; a group of heads as of an assembly; two feet 
nailed to across of an upturned figure, and therefore supposed to 
represent St. Peter; a head with an imperial diadem; a bishop 
robed with the Eastern pallium; curious designs of animals. Natu- 
rally the sight of these paintings has excited great curiosity to 
ascertain the date of this execution, and the point is one which has 
|been made matter of hot discussion amongst the learned in Rome, 


‘| We have no pretension of pronouncing an award in a controversy 


of so very delicate a nature, and resting on an appreciation of much 
which can never be made amenable to positive and irrefutable tests. 
There are, however, certain points beyond dispute. In the first 
place, it is admitted that the drawing and execution of these paint- 
ings are marked with an excellence very much above the type of 
Byzantine art, properly so called. It is impossible to hesitate as to 
the fact that the expression in the heads and the general touch of 
the workmanship exhibit a greater mastery than is to be found in 
any other preserved Christian paintings. At the same time, Our 
Saviour is represented—according to what is established as the 





be obviously still more absurd to spend vast sums of money | type of the first centurics—without a beard. This is very strong 


upon any given theory, ere we know whether the attack or 
defence it professes to provide for may not be disproved by 
the very next phase of Armstrong artillery practice. A lump 
of iron of ten tons weight dropped from a steam crane on to 
the Monitor would have gone through her decks, and a 
submarine shell may yet be discovered which would sink 
the Warrior without a chance of defence. Moreover, each 
new invention that is subsidized virtually offers a premium 
upon further improvements. Cost alone seems to be the 
limit of both the destroying and the resisting power, and, 
therefore, though it behoves Government to advance—to 
keep England at all hazards and at any expense secure— 
yet it will be vain for it to endeavour to keep pace with the 
march of theory in invention. We are in all probability on 
the eve of still more striking discoveries and inventions, and 
we therefore trust that the stupified pause which public 
opinion is now making with reference to this important sub- 
ject may tend to sober our estimates, financial as well as 
theoretical. 


THE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 
r is a trite subject of complaint that systematic excavations have 
never been undertaken in Rome. After making all allowance 


| 
| 


evidence in favour of an early date. Also the costumes and other 
indications point to a period when the style of the Byzantine courts 
still prevailed in Rome. The dresses of the figures, forming appa- 
rently an assembly, are of a thoroughly Byzantine character, as also 
the crown upon the supposed Emperor’s head, and the robing of the 
bishop. Although, therefore, we cannot presume to decide whether 
the third or the sixth centuries be the date of their execution, it does 
seem to us that the evidence is tolerably conclusive that they must 
be referred to a period when the frs¢ traditions of the Church were 
not yet effaced, and when Rome was still thoroughly a city of the 
Empire. 

The interests awakened by these paintings has, however, been 
superseded by a discovery made a few months ago by the indefa- 
tigable prior. In the very small portion of the second aisle cleared 
out he fell upon a wall just under the line of columns in the upper 
church, and the purpose of which, in its position between aisle and 
nave, is as yet dillicult to guess. Further excavation will show 
whether it runs on; at present there are but about eight feet in 
length, and perhaps ten fect in height of it—the side facing the nave 
being covered with paintings which, whether we consider their per- 
fect preservation, or their subject, or merely the inscriptions on them, 
must rank as the most startling things that have been brought to 
light for a long while in Rome. The paintings are divided into 


for the many kinds of devastations that have fallen upon the Eternal | three horizontal compartments, the middle one being separated from 


City, it is certain that although it may not have still buried as much 


as we would wish to see within its heaps of accumulated rubbish, | discussion. [he upper compartment is alone injured, 
there is yet a great deal not brought to light which would be of a}! 
startling interest. Such a discovery has been recently made at the clear 


church of San Clemente, and this, which is undoubtedly the most 


{ 


' 


the one below by an inscription which has given rise to considerable 
All the 
igures have had their heads effaced, but still the subject is perfectly 
, and the names are subscribed under each figure. Upon a 
raised altar stands St, Clement in the moment of being installed by 
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St. Peter, Linus and Cletus being in attendance. Could we réally 
believe that we here have before us a painting of the early date to 
which some eager antiquaries would fain refer it, we should then 
possess a very precious piece of evidence on one of the most obscure 
points of Church chronology as to the order in which the immediate 
successors of St. Peter were considered to follow in the primitive 
days of Christianity. But this we apprehend it will be found not 
safe to assume. ‘The great middle painting is most interesting and 
perfectly preserved. It represents Pope St. Clement with the glory 
round his head officiating at the altar—the book thereon being 
open at the passage Dominus vobiscum. On either side are 
the congregation, offering in the representation many points of 
interest on which we have not the space to dwell. Amongst these 
figures there occur in one corner two whom, from the inscriptions, 
we learn to be Sisinian and Theodora, martyrs under Nerva, connected 
with Clement by Church legend, and whose relics are preserved in 
Rome; and on the opposite side a figure of a certain Beno, as to 
whom the great inscription running along the bottom of the painting 
supplies the only information we possess. It runs thus: “+ Ego Beno 
di Rapiza, cum Maria Uxore mea, pro amore Dei et Beati Clementis.” 
But who was this individual—was he the painter or merely the in- 
dividual who from piety caused the painting to be executed? Much 
has been conjectured on these heads, on which it would be to no 
purpose to enter. It is better to confine ourselves to what can be 
recovered of certain distinct and well-authenticated features. In 
the first place, the form of the letters and the contractions in this 
inscription are exactly such as are recognized to have been usual in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Secondly, the same names, Beno 
and Rapiza, although not in conjunction, occur in records of that 
period, when mention is made of a Count Rapiza of Todi. The style 
of writing and the names would therefore both be quite easily refer- 
able to either of those two centuries, and would, indeed, seem to 
point to them with conclusive evidence. Nevertheless, it is the 
opinion of some antiquarians that this painting must be ascribed to 
an earlier date by several centuries, in consequence of the combined 
Latin and Italian inscriptions on the pictures of the lower compart- 
ment, and they would fain believe they have here proofs of the 
Italian vernacular tongue having been in use at a time considerably 
before the date generally assigned to its origin. The paintings 
in the lower compartment are, in truth, very singular, and, from 
the positive ribaldry occurring in the inscription, strangely out of 
place in a church. Several workmen, possibly slaves, are repre- 
sented labouring to raise a column in the presence of Sisinian, pro- 
bably their master, who upbraids them as sluggards in language 
which, to say the least, is of a kind that would be not expected 
from a saint whose relics are a precious object of worship. To give 
the reader an idea of the tongue employed, and how near it approaches 
modern Italian, we must needs go from the saint to the workmen for 
words fit to quote. The one on the extreme left gets or else 
gives the following order: “ Falite dereto co e palo Carvoncelle,” 
which means, “ Carvoncelle, get thyself behind with the spade.” Side 
by side with such thoroughly Italian sentences there are others in 
undeniable, although not thoroughly grammatical, Latin; and it is 
this juxtaposition which is singularly enough held to indicate by 
some archeologists an origin variously put at the fifth and ninth cen- 
turies. We cannot say that anything we have heard advanced in 
favour of this view has appeared to us warranted by the evidence on 
hand. On the contrary, the remains in the church seem to us to 
speak against so early a date of this particular picture. For while 


in the earliest constructions before the Gabine and Alban stone came 
to be employed. This, however, could not, in our opinion, be in 
itself enough to prove the primitive age of this construction, unless 
it were established that the Roman tufa was never more employed 
when once the Gabine and Alban stone had become known, Far 
more conclusive would be the fact, confidently asserted by some, that 
the blocks are not cemented, and that what now looks like cement is 
of later introduction—the result of the rubbish and puzzolana earth 
with which everything was filled up. It does appear to us, after 
examination, that there may be some grounds for this opinion, and 
it will be well worth while, therefore, closely to inspect the yet buried 
portions of the wall, with a view to establishing this very interesting 
point. Here, also,it may perhaps be possible to obtain some more trust. 
worthy indication as to what the building may have been than the 
off-hand surmise that it must have been the wall of Servius Tullius, 
merely because reared in hewn stones upon a line between the 
Aventine and the Esquiline. Undoubtedly we have here materials 
fora discovery of incalculable value for the topography of classical 
Rome; but there is, likewise, another point of interest connected 
with these substructures of St. Clement’s church. How is the 
existence of such constructions reconcilable with the Church tradition 
that the saint had built his church on the site of his own dwelling? 
These and a great many more important matters it might be probably 
hoped would be solved by a thorough excavation of the old chureh 
and the ground about it. The startling remains brought to light 
warrant the greatest hopes, yet, strange to say, the excavations so 
successfully begun have been forcibly brought to a close from an ab- 
solute want of money, and Father Mullooly, after having tried by his 
own energy, and even personal labour, as far as he could, to supply the 
absence of public support, has sadly been obliged now to desist from 
the prosecution of those cherished labours he had been pushing 
with so much intelligence. We trust that the suspension may prove 
only momentary. 


CIVILIZATION ARMED. 


HE scientific result of the new discoveries in warfare is still 
extremely uncertain. No man probably yet knows whether 
the means of attack will ultimately beat the means of defence, or 
whether new plates may not be discovered capable of resisting the 
new guns, whether steam rams may not supersede every form of ar- 
tillery, or a new submarine shell reduce iron and wood once more to 
their ancient equality, by involving both in the same certainty of de- 
struction. But the political results of all this progress seem to all 
observers beyond the reach of debate. Everything that is strong 
has been strengthened to a tenfold degree, and, the fact includes 
at least three important changes in the course of human affairs : 

1. The military power of barbarism has finally ceased to exist. 
Barbarians cannot make Armstrong guns or build iron-plated cupo- 
laed ships, or construct fortifications which can resist for a day the 
assaults of science and money. Human life, the only resource of 
which barbarians can afford to be prodigal, would be wasted in vain 
against batteries which can destroy men in masscs. All the hordes 
of the desert could not ride down two British regiments, flanked by 
Armstrong field batteries, or protected by such a fire as the Warrior 
could maintain. Europeans may play with the empires of Asia, for 
they can advance on them in irresistible strength, without dragging 
along also irresistible numbers. Ten thousand English or French 





costume and style of expression in the paintings on the other walls of | 
the church are in the character of the earlier Byzantine period, the 
costumes here, especially in the kirtles, cloaks, and shoes, are decidedly | 
according to well-known fashions of the middle ages. But that | 
does not do away with the capital importance on other grounds of | 
this picture. Paintings of such good execution, dating probably 
from the eleventh century, and evidently the work of an artist who 
was decidedly not the mere puppet of Byzantine traditions in their 
last stage of degradation, are to be looked upon as discoveries of the 
greatest valne, and it would be matter of the highest interest if more | 
were to be brought to light in the not yet explored portions of the 
church. 
This does not close the list of the remarkable objects that engage | 
our attention. This ancient church is now found to rest on Roman 
substructures of immense and very varied construction, whose style 
affords matter for perplexing speculation ; while our topographical 
knowledge of the quarter of classical Rome is so vague as to supply 
no data as yet for anything but the merest hap-hazard surmise as to 
their possible nature. These substructures show three very distinct 
constructions, one being of the well-known brickwork of imperial 
times. But, besides, there is some massive masonry in travestine, 
such as was not uncommon in buildings of Augustus’ time, below | 
which again there is an immense wall, not yet excavated to the | 
bottom, but of which some ten feet are laid bare, built in huge blocks | 
of what, on the authority of Professor Ponzi, the most eminent | 
geologist in Rome, has heen pronounced the ofd Roman tufa, used | 


men, separately trained, armed with the Enfield or Whitworth rifle, 
supported by Armstrong batteries, and with the sea kept open by 


jiron fleets, might traverse Asia from end to end without resistance 


except from the climate, or delay except from the commissariat. The 

ast horde whom Mr. Prinsep believes a Mongolian chief is collect- 
vast horde whom Mr. Prinsep beli Mongol hief llect 
ing for the invasion of India could not stand against a picked regi- 
ment, or retreat in safety from shells which do execution three miles 
from the battery which discharges them. As a consequence, wealth 


|of men has ceased to he a proportionate source of power. Russia 


could not defeat Sweden unless equally well armed, and equal arma- 
ments will depend upon revenue, and not population. If Sweden 
were richer or more lavish than Russia she might defend the 
Baltic for ever, though her sixty millions of enemies were fretting 
for the attack. Armies of a million become comparatively useless, 
for no wealth can supply armies of a million with adequate 


jartillery, and without it an inferior force is equally strong, and a 


great deal less difficult to move. Civilization has still many dangers 
to encounter, but a new Tamerlane is erased from the list. Peter 
the Great advised that when the hour struck, and Russia was master 
of Germany, a million of Tartars should be transported in boats and 
let loose on Western Europe. ‘Two iron-clad gunboats and ten 
thousand riflemen would now account for them all. 

2. Popular movements must change their character, and the 
peoples adopt new means of resistance, for Governments are growing 
inconceivabiy strong. None but an organized Government can 
employ or even construct the indispensable engines of war. Garibaldi 
might purchase a steamer and man her with followers whose courage 
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formidable as a regular ship of war. But what will 
against an iron-clad cupola ship? It will not stop a 

m-ram, or keep heroes from drowning when she has struck them, 
Se aeaiet is henceforth impossible. Even despair could not face 
rs shower of steam two cscape-pipes would enable the Monitor to 
pour suddenly over her decks. On Jand the disparity is. equally 

at, A people may obtain rifles, or forge bayonets, or in some 
cases buy cannon. But only a Government can provide shells which 
cost 5/. a piece, and cannon which demand separate mills and elabo- 
rate processes to enable them to bear the charge. Yet without these 
battle will soon be a waste of life. The Magyars are as brave as a 
fighting population can be, but what can fifty thousand Magyars do 
against even half their number of Austrians equipped with artillery 
which destroys them before they can reach the gyns ? The peoples, 
like the barbarians, have only numbers, and the power of numbers is 
at an end, Its only utility now is to enable the Government to 
strike many points at once, to move many small but separate armies 
at one and the same hour. If the soldiers obey, slavery, as far as 
armed resistance is concerned, may become perpetual, and Europe 
fall once more under a military caste. It was gunpowder which 
introduced freedom, but the Governments can now clothe themselves 
with an armour to which that of the knights was weak, an armour 
which rays out death, and keeps its owners as safe within its range as 
the magicians of ancient legend within their enchanted halls. Ww e might 
almost despair of freedom, but that, fortunately for mankind, the 
invention brings its own cure. The new artillery doubles the military 
effect of passive resistance. Every invention increases the necessity 


made her as 
courage avail 


for a vast revenue, and a vast revenue cannot be raised without the | 


consent of the payers. They have only to refuse the taxes, and 
Government falls to pieces. ‘Ihe dues can be levied, of course, under 
excessive penalties, but Governments need more than this. The 
dues must be levied cheaply, and military collection costs more 
than it ever yields. Except as a punitive measure, collection 
by soldiers is only schoolboy finance. The dues, too, cannot rise 
to their required level without order, and excessive oppression 
destroys order in its commercial sense as completely as conquest. 
Ferdinand of Bourbon, till Garibaldi took his first-class ticket, was 
really master of Naples. Ie could have doomed any individual Nea- 
politan to the torture without a chance of resistance. But, had he 
required the resources which would construct an iron-clad fleet, he 
would have been as powerless as any American President. The 
country, with all its energies repressed, could not have found the 
money; and had he staked all on one throw, and confiscated all 
movable capital, its collection would have cost all the proceeds of 
that impossible edict. An Armstrong shell will not reveal buried 
coin. The peoples retain the power of the purse, and the power 
of the purse is doubled as well as that of the armies. 
Kings cannot make war to-day on the principles of Frede- 
rick the Great or of the French Convention, for “‘ with bread 
and iron” you can xo¢ any longer get to China. You will 
be stopped by the first republic which can use shells cost- 
ing five pounds apiece. Freedom, therefore, has lost nothing, 
but its tactics must soon be changed. It is useless to introduce arms 
into Poland, or store up powder in Central Russia. The popular 
leaders must look to the revenue, organize fiscal resistance, inculcate 


abstinence from taxable articles, suspend trade when force is em- | 


ployed, and rely for their ultimate check on taxes voted from year to 
year. When they are appealed to for money, the power of controlling 
all these new and tremendous weapons passes to their own hands, and 
they will stand once again the equals of regular governments. Their 
first necessity now is to make the revenue theirs, to vote nothing ex- 
cept year by year, to buy their freedom with money, as Englishmen 
have purchased it, and leave to the would-be despot only weapons he 
cannot keep up, soldiery who, without those weapons, are powerless, 
and frontiers which, without money, he cannot hope to defend, Al- 
ready finance is the difficulty of despotisms. Henceforward it may be 
its impossibility. What can a Czar do when over a continent the people 
refuse to drink the liquor which alone supplies him the means of 
keeping his soldiers together ? 

3. Lastly, the existence of all small Powers has become more difficult 
and precarious. Up to the last few years the minor Power had 


always one tremendous resouree. If the people desired independence | 
the sovereign could rely on a levy en masse, and no invading army can | 


equal a population in number. Bavaria or Belgium, Portugal or Pied- 
mont, could, under the /erce en masse, mect their invaders in equal 
strength, with equal arms, and with a courage exalted at once by pa- 
triotism and despair. Prussia did meet Napoleon just in that way. 
But the use of the /erce em masse is rapidly passing away with the use 
of numbers. Charging en masse on Rodman guns will be barbarously 
useless work. If Belgium cannot keep up the artillery necessary to 


meet the artillery of the French Empire she might almost as well 
disarm, That particular state rich, patriotic, and ready to bear 
taxation, in full accord with its Government, and supported by 
strong allies, probably could maintain the necessary appliances, but 





a poor State could not. Canada, for example, separated from Eng- 
land, would not have a chance. She could meet the United States 
with an army as brave and perhaps as numerous as her own, but it 
would be only to throw away life. America, unchecked by England, 
would fill the lakes with iron gunboats, and send a Monitor up the 
St. Lawrence, pour endless batteries into West Canada, and remain 
victorious by the mere power of money. Valour would not prevent 
the Monitor from destroying Montreal. Numbers would not pre- 
vent shells such as those which in the St. James’s River destroyed the 
gunboats, rendering Quebec untenable. So far from standing alone, 
Canada could not resist Spain, or France, or any power witha system 
of taxation searching enough to meet the new expenses of war. The 
Australian case is better, for Australia will soon have a revenue, but 
all the poorer colonies are reduced by these improvements to greater 
dependence ‘than ever, and the imperial chain which seemed to be 
loosening is being resoldered with no less a material than iron. The 
power of self-defence is the first necessity for independence, and the 
power of self-defence now rests on the power to build an iron-clad 
fleet, and cast 300-pounder guns. 


THE POSITION OF THE LEGITIMISTS. 
[From our Srecta, CorrEsPonpvenTt. | 

Tue uncertainties of which we spoke in our last letter in reference 
to M. de Lavalette’s journey are still rife. The ministers have held 
| several cabinet councils. M. ‘Thouvenel insisted on the necessity of 
| recalling M. de Goyon. He proposed a plan concerted with M. de 
| Lavalette, according to which the evacuation of Rome would be 
effected at the expiration of a term of three years. These proposi- 
tions came to nothing. We indicated as a probable solution the 
| maintenance of the ambassador and of the general in their. respective 
| posts, and the persistence of the Government in the policy of the 
| status quo. We are more than ever led to believe that we were right. 
As for the report spread abroad during the last few days, that M. de 
| Lavalette would be sent to replace M. de Flahault as English am- 
| bassador, we see no grounds hitherto for giving credit to it. 
| These solutions, which consist in solving nothing, are indeed 
| thoroughly in the nature of things. It is certain that to the very last 
‘the Emperor will do his best to keep up the appearance in the eyes 
| of the Conservative party of having his “ hand forced” in the affairs 
of Italy, while at the same time his boast to the Italians will be that 
| alone, and against all the world, he confirmed the establishment of 
their independence and national unity, He counts, moreover, on 
| time, the great solvent of difficulties, and on the march of events, to 
| extricate himself from the complications in which he has immeshed 
|himself. Should the consolidation of Italy meet with any serious 
check, he holds in reserve for the new phase his old programme of 
Villafranca. Should the Pope die he will throw his weight into the 
| Conclave, and obtain the election of a more tractable successor. 
Events may arise in Hungary, in the East, even in Mexico, if we are 
| to believe the hangers-on of the Tuileries, which will influence the 
j attitude of Austria. Unforeseen contingencies, which have often so 
well served Napoleon IIL., may once again relieve him from his per- 
plexity. Tam persuaded that his whole policy is made up of similar 
|S lifts. It is necessary, however, for the sake of accuracy, to lay 
some stress upon one aspect of the case which is not without impor- 
}tanee. The Emperor knows wonderfully well that the Italian ques- 
| tion, so long as it remains pending, will continue to be a leaven of 
discord between the diverse fractions of the Opposition, and a con- 
siderable obstacle to the union of his adversaries in any common 
action against his Government. This is one reason, and assuredly a 
most potent reason so far as he is concerned, why he should adjourn 
as long as he possibly can the settlement of Italian affairs. 

We have already had occasion to observe tliat the principal, not to 
say the only and sole force of the Empire, lies in that division of 
the parties, and the uncertainty of the morrow. Not only are the 
parties divided from one another by radical sources of opposition and 
hatred, but in their present state of disorganization not one of them 
would be in a condition to take up the succession of the Empire 
should it fall vacant to-day. We regard as a calamity anything which 
would aggravate these divisions ; so much so, indeed, that if we could 
attach any foundation to it, we should view with serious alarm the 
news recently circulated in Legitimist circles of the pretended 
pregnancy of the Comtesse de Chambord, announced by the German 
papers. Nothing sccms to us less probable, and our readers will share 
our incredulity, when we remind them that Madame la Comtesse de 
| Chambord is forty-five years of age, and has been married these 
fifteen years. But if the fact were true, it would, in our opinion, in- 
yolve the most serious consequences. 

Your readers are aware of the efforts made during the Republic 
and the first period of the Empire to bring about an alliance be- 
tween the two branches of the House of Bourbon. The Count de 
Chambord was asked toaccept loyally the constitutional programme 
of the House of Orleans, and the family of Orleans were invited 
to recognize in the Count de Chambord the chief of the royal 
family of France. It is well known what was the fate of a com- 
bination, well received at first by public opinion, which saw in it 
a future pledge for the Conservative interests, and which ap- 





| 
} 


narchical and constitutional party. The situation, now, is very 
different. The reaction which has arisen against the Empire is 
before all else a Liberal reaction, and differs in this from 
the Conservative reaction of 1850, that it does wot bring back 


ES the absorption of two hostile factions in one great mo- 
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men’s minds to the thought of a Legitimist or quasi-Legitimist re- 
action. The Legitimist party, the conduct of which has —— 
entirely out of the hands of the men who had figured at its head 
during the parliamentary period, to pass into those of a few 
obscure partizans of the antiquated doctrine of divine right, loses 
every day some of the territory it had conquered. The tide of 
opinion is drifting more and more towards the Princes of Orleans, 
whose personal tendencies respond to the instinct of the middle 
classes, and the partizans of whom rank among the foremost de- 
fenders of the liberal cause. We think we are warranted when 
we add that the most eminent and honourable men of the re- 
publican party would accept without difficulty the advent of a 
constitutional monarchy as it is conceived by the Orleanist party, 
and would be ¢ontent to swell the ranks of the dynastic opposition. 
The following significant remark is attributed to one of them: “ Now 
we must either go to Claremont or to the Palais Royal. We have 
only to choose.” But if the Legitimist party is not im a position at 
present to aspire to the succession of the Empire, it is, never- 
theless, still in existence. It numbers in its ranks many wealthy 
landowners, a certain number of brave and ardent young men, the 
entire population of certain cities in the south, a fraction of the 
clergy alienated from the Empire and restored to the Legitimist 
interest by the influence of recent events. These forces and jnflu- 
ences are, doubtless, we think, inadequate to found anything, but all 
sufficient to shackle the gait of a free government, by using as a 
weapon of offence the very liberty such a government would confer 
upon the country. If this power is not to be feared, it is because 
the existence of the Legitimist party is limited at present to the life 
of a single man. But if M. le Comte de Chambord should have a 
son, the result would be, that, on the one hand, the energy of 
the Legitimist party would be revived, and, on the other, that any 


harmony with the Princes of Orleans would be impossible. And if! 


events should bring M. le Comte de Paris sooner or later to fill the 
constitutional throne of France, we firmly believe that the opposition 
of the Legitimists united to that of the advanced democrats and 
the remnants of Bonapartism would render the establishment of 
his throne hopeless, 
Should it then be true that Madame la Comtesse de Chambord is 
regnant, as it is pretended, and were she to give an heir to the elder 
em, the news might very well give joy to a few faithful servants 


at the consequences of the policy they have served. It iw, 
excellent index of the state of opinion—a menace for the En 
pire. 

Perhaps it is necessary, and it agrees with the feeling of may 
politicians, that the blow should arise from that quarter. A few da 
ago a man who played a great part under the Government of hn 
expressed this thought in a drawing-room under a picturesque form. 
“The conflagration must not come from without. The fire mys 
break out inside the house. After that, the country will call ys 
the firemen are called for. We shall put out the fire, and throw the 
whole out of the window.” FRENcuMay : 





THE NEGRO’S FUTURE. 
[From our Srectat CoRREsPoNDENT. | 
Washington, March 25. 

Aumost every other day you see amongst the petitions presented { 
Congress a request from somebody or other begging the House 
only to leave the negro alone on | attend to business. There jg 
something almost pitiable in the painful anxiety that newspapers and 
politicians and persons in private society express to ignore the ques. 
tion of the everlasting negro. Abolitionists are unpopular, because 
they keep thrusting the wrongs of the negro upon unwilling ears 
Pro-slavery men are unpopular, because they keep dinning the rights 
of negro ownership on an unsympathetic public ; and the men who 
are popular are the | mee who speak pleasant things, and who 
recommend the people to wait upon Providence (or in the stock 
phrase, “not to interfere with its manifest interposition”) for the 
ultimate solution of the negro question. Still, the question crops 
up at every moment. Runaway slaves come constantly into the 
Federal lines. Large districts are deserted by their owners as the 
Federal armies advance, and the plantations, which cannot be de. 
stroyed, and the slaves, who cannot be removed, are left to the charge 
and embarrassment of the United States Government. ‘ What shall 
we do with them,” is the question that everybody here is asking w. 
willingly, and to which nobody can find an answer. Meanwhile, it 
is growing daily clearer, that beyond the slavery question, difficult 
enough in itself, there lies the negro question, almost more difficult 
to grapple with. 

fam no great believer in Providence doing for one what one ought 
ito do oneself ; but still in any event, without much decided action 





of the ancient royalty, whose devotion we may honour, and excuse | on the part of the Government, I think there is a necessary solution 
their grudges; but the Empire alone would profit by such an event, |to the mere slavery question. Either (and this is the view of the 


and we, for our part, should see in it a more favourable chance to 
the dynasty of the Bonapartes than to that of the Bourbons. 

The excitement of the youth of the schools is far from abating. 
The democratic journals of the Quarticr Latin, the Zravail and the 
Mouvement, have been suppressed. Several of the editors have been 
condemned to imprisonment and placed under the ban of the law of 
general safety. Some of them had been acquitted by the first judges. 
The minister interposed an appeal against them on the part of the 
Government. The furious zeal of the Government against these 

ouths of twenty has something odious in it, but the odious element 
is mingled with the grotesque. They pounced on a letter in the 
rooms of one of the compromised students, in which was the name of 
awoman. ‘The judge (juge @ instruction) harassed the young man 


expression between the affiliates of a seerct society to designate the 
Republic, or perhaps the seditious song, “The Lion of the Latin 
Quarter.” It is hardly necessary to add that the rigours of the 
administration and the law courts against the students who have 
been arrested have only added to the general irritation. The students 
promise themselves an energetic manifestation at the first represen- 
tation of the Volontaires de 1814, shortly to be brought out at the 


| most far-sighted American politicians I have talked to) the insurree. 
tion is speedily and hopelessly crushed, or it holds out for some time 
| longer with varying success. In the latter case, there is an end to 
slavery at once, a rough and a sharp one. The vindictiveness of the 
North will be roused, revolutionary measures will be required, and 
the first and chief of these will be enforced emancipation. In the 
former and more probable event, the decline of slavery will be less 
|rapid, but as certain. Hitherto, slavery has been the badge and ery 
|of the great ruling political faction in the country. Any man who 
'wanted power and office and success in public life was obliged to 
put on slavery colours. With the election of Lincoln the power of 
‘this party was broken, and anti-slavery views became the political 


. : 4 a | creed of the winning side, just as pro-slavery views had been hitherto, 
with questions to know if the name of £lisa was not a concerted | } 


As a political party the slave faction had lost its power, and it was 
the consciousness of this fact which impelled them to secession. 
Still, if they had abided by constitutional measures, this party would 
| always have possessed strength from the fear that it might secede, 
and might possibly have recovered the reins of Government. Now, 
supposing the insurrection to be crushed, they will have played their 
last ecard and failed lamentably. There will be no terror for the 
North now in the ery of Secession. The South will not fight again 


theatre of the Porte St. Martin. This piece, as you know, has been | a battle that has been fought and lost, and the slaveholders will bea 
composed by the secretary of the Emperor, M. Moequard, fo order, | small and declining faction in the State. Every politician of ambi- 


Imperialist democracy, and of the ehauvinisme of 1820. 


_for the purpose of exciting in the masses the old passions of the | tion, and every place-seeker who wants patronage, will profess auti- 
But | slavery views. Since the question of free trade has been decided in 


these passions, which have a lingering echo in the suburbs, have | England nobody who wants to rise in public life —— himself a 


none in the Quartier Latin. The students will protest with their 
whistles against the traffic in the popular instincts for the profit of 
military despotism. Not alittle curious is it that a tolerable number 
of young men of the aristocratic families of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, who lately came to blows with the police on the occasion of a 
theatrical quarrel very foreign to politics, propose to have their 
revenge in chorus with the dramatic whistles of the Latin Quarter. 

The Commission on the budget continues its discussion of M. 
Fould’s project. This project, which, as we have said, raised among 
the public a lively opposition, does not scem to have met with more 
favour in the bosom of the Commission. Is it to intimidate the op- 
ponents that the Government is again propagating the rumour of an 
impending dissolution, and of a general election for the month of 
November next? Whatever may be its object, a sincere reduction 
of the budget has been demanded on the war and naval budgets. The 
tax on salt has been keenly combated. M. Gouin, who reported on the 
project of the conversion, a personal friend of M. Fould, has called 
for the suppression of the Ministry of State (Winistere d’ Etat), which 
would lead one to believe that the disagreements between M. Fould 
and M. Walewski are far from being allayed. 

In the midst of various and conflicting propositions made by the 
members of the Commission, leading to no practical result, what 
stands out in relief is an extreme dissatisfaction provoked by the bad 
administration of the public wealth. This dissatisfaction will cer- 
tainly get abroad. We attach great importance to these testimonies 
of disaffection and of disapprobation given by men who have been 


| Protectionist, and a similar result will happen 


| overwhelming, aud with the tide of public opinion set dea 


| 





rere. With a free 
Government like the American the influence of public opinion is 

| against 
slavery, state after state will throw off the degradation attached to 
slavery, and the slave system will fall to pieces by its own inherent 
weakness, 

The objection to this optimist view in mymind is, that it does not take 
into account the extraordinary social influence of slavery. As long as 
there is slavery in a state the pride of race makes the maintenance of 
slavery popular, even with classes who have no direct connexion with 
it. Thus in Kentucky—the staunchest of the Union Slave States, and 
in which within the last ten years the white population has increased in 
a ratio of more than three to one to the slave—the answer to the 
President’s emancipation message, given hy the Legislature, was to 
pass a resolution “ that any person who advocates the doctrine of the 
abolition or emancipation of slavery in the State of Kentucky, either 
directly or indisestie, or who sympathizes with the same, shall be 
disfranchised for lite, and requested to leave the State within ten 
days.” Happily the majority of forty-eight to twenty-nine, by which 
this resolution was carried, was not suflicient to make it valid, but 
the fact shows the strength of the anti-abolition sentiment. Still, 
in spite of this and many similar indications, I think it probable the 
view quoted above (which I know to be that of leading American 
statesmen) is substantially correct, and that, as a system, slavery is 
doomed, if, as I take for granted, the insurrection is suppressed. — 

But when slavery is abolished what is to become of the negroes? 





the support of the actual government, but who begin to take alarm 


The other night, when Wendell Phillips was lecturing at the Smith 
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he thanked God “that never till that day had he 

foot on slave soil.” The sentiment was a creditable one, but I 
= th lecture would have been more satisfactory to me if the lec- 
a "had travelled in slave countries, or had told us his own experi- 
_ bout the character of negroes. It is astonishing to me 
neo little the Northern people I meet (not only the abolitionists, 
wh ay of moderate views) know about the South, and how little 
+ stb oo been there ; and, more than all, how very little they know 
about the state of the free coloured people in the North. Here in 
Washington, where the number of slaves is about 2000, and the free 
blacks over 10,000, you see coloured faces enough about the streets. 
But the line between the white and black is marked clearly, as of 
two distinct races. You rarely see a coloured person in company with 
a white, unless it is a black nursemaid with a white child in her arms. 
The majority, I should say, of the household servants are coloured, 
and they have the merit of being the pleasantest servants in this 
" They are always good-tempered and obliging, and never 


ae Pr 
sonian Institute, 


country. 4! : ; sas : rt 
appear to think they are doing you a favour in waiting on you, which 
he characteristic trait of native American “ help.” I have not 


A. a shop here kept by a coloured tradesman, and the coloured 
eople you meet In the streets are rarely well dressed. In the cars 
L have seen them occasionally, but in the churches the odious pew 
system still prevails. é | 
“ Supposing the slaves to be emancipated there are three solutions 

possi le for the negro question. — Amalgamation with the white race, 
emigration or enforced colonization, and settlement in this country 
as a free population of distinct race. The first of these is the obv ious 
one, at first sight, to a philosopher. Unfortunately, the instincts of 
race are too strong to be got over. — It is hard for a European to 
quite appreciate the intensity of American feeling about colour, but 
still, a an American asks you the usual — whether you 


The difficulties of the problem are very great, and I own that the 
abolitionist solution is the simplest, if not the most philosophical. 
The negro question, they say virtually, is one with which we have 
nothing as yet todo. When it comes upon us, we must do our best 
to alleviate the working of natural laws over which we have no con- 
trol. Meanwhile, the system of slavery is a sin which we have no 
right to commit for any ulterior considerations. The negro question 
we must leave to Providence ; but the slavery question is one we 
can deal with for ourselves. And like all ane J solutions this com- 
mends itself to the popular instinct. 

. An Enouisn TRAVELLER. 





MR. FRITH’S “ RAILWAY STATION.” : 

Tuts long talked of picture, the third of a series illustrative of con- 
temporary life and manners, is to-day submitted to public inspection 
at a gallery next door to the Haymarket Theatre. It bids fair to 
equal the “ Ramsgate Sands” and the “ Derby Day” in popularity, 
while it undoubtedly excels them in artistic excellence and the power 
of appealing to the heart. This may in some measure be owing to 
the subject, which admits of stronger contrasts of humour and pathos, 
and greater dramatic interest ; but few will, I think, deny, after careful 
consideration of this the painter’s latest work, that it presents a more 
truthful rendering of individual character, a keener insight into the 
springs of human passion, or a more lively appreciation of the sub- 
tleties of facial expression. It is, in short, a broader, deeper, and 
stronger picture of life than are the works above indicated. If proofs 
of its technical superiority were needed, they might be found in an 
improved tone of colour, and a firmer and bolder touch. 

A railway station is a fertile subject for “fine writing,” and some 





would like your sister to marry a black man, | own that candour 
forees one to answer in the negative. A black butler can be tole- 
rated, but a black brother-in-law is an idea not pleasant to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind; and if you plead guilty to this weakness in an abstract 
case it is not difficult to understand the aversion with which a proud 
hard race like the American looks on the idea of any infusion of 
black blood in practice. That a black man should ever sit in Con- 
press is to the American mind a sort of reductio ad absurdum, a 
moral anomaly, from the contemplation of which even the Tribune 
shrinks reluctantly. Moreover, supposing this aversion to be re- 
moved, there seem to be physiological objections to any amalgama- 
tion of the races. The persons who have studied the subject most 
agree that the mixed race is not a healthy one. The intellectual 
power of the mulatto is very great, but the physical power is inferior 
either to the white or black man, and with each sueceeding in 
termixture the race becomes feebler, and dies out, as a rule, 
with scrofulous diseases. 
great practical difficulties. The expense of transporting and pro- 
viding for four millions of people is a gigantic task, which it must 
take scores of years before America is able to undertake. More- 
over, the negroes, like all nations with strong feelings and little 
energy, have their local attachments, and have absolutely no 
desire to leave the home of their birth, cruel as that home may 
have proved to then. 
settlement in the existing slave states as a free population, The 
political difficulties, of which the advocates of slavery talk so much, 
do not seem to me great. There is no reason why the several states 
should extend the franchise to the coloured population, and, I fear, 
there is little hope that the blacks would agitate to obtain political 
rights. With the exception of Massachusetts, Maine, and, | believe, 
New Hampshire, coloured citizens have no votes in any of the free 
states, and except as a matter of abstract justice, about which the Ame- 
ricans do not trouble themselves, they may well remain disfranchised 
for the present. The difficulty is a social one. In the northern 
hemisphere the negro is an exotic, and does not flourish exeept under 
an artificial system. Now, though nobody is more adverse to slavery 
than I am, the logic of figures compels me to admit that from the 
rapid increase of population in the slave states, the slaves must, on 
the whole, have been kept in physical comfort. An amount of work 
was abstracted from them, which no inducement but force would 
urge them to undergo, and in return for this they were, as animals, 
treated with comfort. Remove the necessity of bondage, and in a 
northern climate, where his energies are deadened, the negro will not 
work, as a rule, enongh to keep him in more than bare existence. J 
have my own doubts about the truth of our received English doc- 
trines as to the dignity of labour, and work being the one essential 
of human existence. It seems to me possible, that in this world as 
well as in the next, Lazarus, when the sun shone upon his sores, and 
the crumbs thrown out to him were plentiful, may have been as well 
off as Dives with his wealth and cares. Still, as a matter of fact, 
one cannot doubt tliat a people to whom work is naturally distasteful, 
will not stand a chance, on the same ground, with a race which works 
for the sake of work as well as for gain. Free white labourers will 
drive the blacks out of the field in the slave states, and under like 
conditions the blacks in the free states do not prosper. 
or other, the free coloured families do not grow ; the population de- 
clines or stands stationary; and at the present moment there are 
barely 200,000 blacks in the free states. The probability seems 
to be, that after emancipation the fate of the American negroes 
will be like that of the Indians. ‘They will gradually move farther 
south, die out, and disappear with more or less of suffering. It seems 
as if by some law of nature the white man and the black cannot live 
and work together on equal terms on the same soil. Where the 
white man comes hitherto the black man has disappeared, and | 
fear that America is not likely to prove an exception to the rule, 


Colonization on a large scale presents | 


There remains, then, only the alternative of | 


Somehow | 


of the critics, I perceive, have not been slow to avail themselves of 


| it, showing how life itself may be likened to a railway journey. with 


|its hurrying pace, its break-downs, and collisions, all of which is 
|highly amusing and (possibly) instructive ; though to an ordinary 
| observer it appears to have but little to do with actual criticism of 
| Mr. Frith’s picture. I have neither the wish nor the power to 
emulate these gentlemen in their moral reflections, nor do I think any 
good end is answered by a very elaborate account of each incident 
jand episode in a picture. Few get through such accounts, and 
those who do can receive no accurate impression of the form, move- 
ment, and expression contained in a work that appeals through the 
| eye to the mind. Disappointment is frequently the result when, 
| having read a detailed account of a picture, we stand before the 
| picture itself. Such a result is not to ~ feared in the present case, 
|} but I would rather the reader should enjoy the pleasure of finding 
| out the painter’s aim and intention for himself than trust to the critic 
to point it out for him. Happily people are beginning to understand 
that a true picture cannot be understood by a momentary glance, but 
that it may . read as well as a book ; and it is a good sign that our 
artists now-a-days are determined to show that they can think deeply 
as well as paint truly. The following remarks are to be regar ed 
|rather as hints of the chief incidents in the “ Railway Station ” than 
| as an attempt at descriptive cataloguing, 


| The scene takes place on the “ down” platform of the Great 

Western Railway Terminus. It is but a minute or so before the 
| train starts—the guards usher passengers to their seats—the porters 

are packing the luggage on the roofs of the carriages, or rush 
| through the crowd with laden trucks. The engine-driver in the dis- 
| tance, calm amidst all the hurry and confusion, patiently awaits the 
sigual for moving ahead. Partings and farewells are taking place, 
some tender, some jovial. One sailor is kissing his first-born baby, 
which his wife, her eyes red with grief, holds up to his embrace ;— 
another bids adieu to his friends with a joke and a laugh in the trae 
reckless nautical manner. Then there is a recruiting-sergeant in 
charge of a company of rustic recruits tossing up a child while the 
mother looks laughingly on; their parting is not for long, evidently. 
Oue of these same recruits, a hang-dog looking ruffian, who gnaws 
the head of his stick with an uneasy and conscience-stricken expres- 
sion, while his widowed mother sobs on his shoulder, is especially 
good in character; he has been a prodigal son through life, but the 
fond mother still clings to him, and believes that he may yet one 
| day become a reformed character. These are background groups. 
| In the foreground the happy brightness of a bridal party, a group 
| which forms the focus of light iu the picture, is opposed to what 1s 
| both artistically and morally its deepest shade—a criminal disguised, 
and muffled round the lower part of his face, is about to step 
into a carriage when a hand is Jaid on his shoulder, and he turns 
only to discover that the detectives have been too sharp for 
him. One holds a warrant for his apprehension, the other a pair 
of handeuffs. This incident is told with consummate power: the 
lface of the forger livid and ashy with terror, the agonised counte- 
nance of his wife, who starts from the seat she had already 
itaken, and the cool, business-like air of the police-officers, are all 
equally admirable. The centre of the canvas is occupied by a well- 
| to-do family group, who have come to witness the departure of the 
| two eldest boys for school. ‘The mother kisses the younger ; the eldest, 
notwithstanding the kindly pressure of the father’s hand on his 
shoulder, finds it hard to keep down the rising tears. A sister (a 
pretty, graceful figure) regards them with tender interest ; she holds 
by the land another brother too young to be sent to school himself, 
or to feel any sympathy with those of less fortunate condition. 
| Behind these a bronzed Frenchman and his d/onde wife are having an 
altercation with an exacting cabman. The foreigner is a capital type, 
| « got up” after the mauner of his nation, with urred cloak, courier’s 
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i ag, rings and charms, and the latest “sweet thing in hats.” His 
eager, sharp-visaged and shrill-tongued spouse prevents him from com- 
plying (as he appears inclined to do) with the demands of the extor- 


tioner. Then there are the family that never were in time in their 
any obstruction— 
the disciple of Izaak Walton bent on a quiet day’s sport at Streatley 
or Marlow—the lady who wishes to smuggle her pet dog into the car- 
riaze and evade the fare, but finds the officials too much on the alert 
for the proper carrying out of that charitable idea—the gamekeeper 
coupling two setters—the old invalid leaning on the arm of his daughy 
ters as he totters along—the newsboys vending their wares—and the 


Volunteers off for an afternoon’s practice with their Entields and 


lives, and are tearing along madly, irrespective of 


Whitworths. 


[ have said that this is Mr. Frith’s e¢reatest work; but it seems 
also to give assurance that he will do yet fiver things. ‘The 
knowledge that a picture when completed would be hung alone— 
that it would have no rivals, as in an ordinary exhibition, to de- 
tract from its brillianey, might have tempted many a painter to 


swerve from the path of duty and relax in his efforts after excellence. 
But there is no sign of weariness or indifference in the “ Railway 
Station.” Conscientiousness has been tle painter’s notto—from the 
face of the bride to the farthest arch of the iron roof. The globular 
glass lamps depending from that roof with their varied reflections— 
the portmanteaus and boxes, with their eld ticket labels partially 
rubbed away, and varied methods of cordage—the textures of dra- 
peries, from the silky bournouses of the bridesmaids, and the rich 
Indian shawl of the mother of the boy going to school, to the worn 
velveteen suits of the porters—are al] so many proofs that the artist, 
while not forgetting the higher qualities of true expression and ap- 
propriate action, has sought to render his picture as complete as pos- 
sible by realizing each picture in the scene as thoroughly as he was 
able. 














A notice of the French Exhibition must be postponed until next 
week. Dry Pornt. 


- ° 
Ph nstr. 

DepuTAtions have been affubly received and sent on their way rejoicing with a 
delusive joy ; memorials, as ever, have “ received most attentive consideration ;” 
petitions have been presented, questions asked, statements made, and attention 
drawn in both Houses; the odium theologicum, suffering under a_ perfect 
embarras de richesses, in tie shape of Clergy Relief, Essays and Reviews, and 
the Revised Code, has been agreeably retreshed and stimulated by contact with 
an odium almost as strong as itself—charges of “ bigotry” and “ profanity” have 
been made with equal good will; but the mover of all tlie disturbance has quietly 
carried out his object, and for the first time the half-dozen “ Royal” Theatres 
are open during Passion Week. The controversy was violent, as might be 
expected, but the opponents of the change were never able to satisfactorily dispose 
of two very stubborn facts—firstly, that people were not compelled to go to 
any place of amusement during Passion Week; and, secondly, that while the 
restriction now abolished virtually imposed a two per cent. income tax upon the 
salaries of the hundreds dependent upon the * Royal” theatres, and deprived the 
public of all high-class performances, it only served to create a ricl harvest for 
the favoured individuals who had secured the services of a “ Miraculous Stoeck 
a ‘ flying man,” a ‘female Blondin,” or a performance such as “ The Nerves,” 
from which the only lesson to be derived is that the verdict pronounced in the 
Windham case was a sound one. 

However, the change is un fait accompli, and the Royal Italian Opera has 
shared in the enfranchisement. In the course of the week, Verdi and Donizetti 
have each been represented by one of his favourite operas. Ou Tuesday, a re- 
presentation of 7/ _ seer was the occasion for two debuts, one of thein beit 
important in the highest degree. Mr. Santley, who, I believe, was recently offered 
a three years’ engagement at a well-known music hall, on terms that might well 
have caused him to hesitate, has wisely determined to persevere in the 
“Excelsior” path, and on Tuesday he made his first appearance on the Italian 
stage in London as // Conte di Luna. 1t is only necessary to say that 1 
greeted with a reception the warmth of which was fully justitied 
sequent performance no less than by his previous jon; t 
encored in I] balen,” that he sang and acted his very | 
at length represented in the first rank of the stron rat 
Europe. With regard to Mdlle. Gordosa, who was introduced to an E: 
public as Leonora, it must be said that the tact that recognized the attractions ot 
a Patti was strangely at fault in entrusting a Gordosa with a rdle which 
challenges such comparisons as that of Leonora. This lady, who is English by 
birth and patronymic, is said to have left the English concert-room for the 
continental Italian stage under the assumed name of “ Gordosa,” and to have 
returned to this country fired with the ambition of becoming a Covent Garden 
prima donna, and it is hard to say whether she made the greatest mistake in 
going or returnmg. On the English stage her powers of acting, combined with 
what merits her vocalism possesses, would have ultimately raised her to a 
position in reality preferable to that of a prima donna in third-rate companies, 
and, having imbibed all the faults of the modern third-rate Italian school, she 
again erred in being induced to aim at a position from which the harshness of 
her upper notes and defects in execution must preclude her. ‘The audience on 
Tuesday night were well-disposed towards the débutan’e, but notwithstanding 
her powerful acting in the prison scene and elsewhere, and the occasional beauties 
of her singing when high notes were not much required, the faults I have alluded 
to rendered the success of the debut more than doubtful. In making Mdlle. 
Gordosa a soprano nature spoilt a good contralto, and distracted attention from 
her merits as an actress. 

I cannot leave Tuesday night's performance without alluding to the glorious 
“‘ut de poitrine” with which the house rang at the close ot Manrico’s * Da 
quella pira.” As if to prove the unimpaired vigour of his voice Tamberlik even 
surpassed himself, both in the tire with which he gave the whole of the move- 
ment, and the magniticent quality of the high notes he introduced. 

On Thursday night La Favorita was the opera, the part of Leonora di 
Guzman being taken by Madame Csillag, that of Fernando by Signor Neri- 
Baraldi, and that of Alphonse 1X. by M. Faure, while Signor Nanui, a new 
basso, represented the monk Baldassare. Signor Nanni possesses the advantages 
of a rich and powerful bass voice and a tine and commanding figure, but his 
 agomeay of the priest wus faulty in one or two respects. In the scene where 

e reids the Papal bull, for example, and excommunicates Alphonso LX., his 
delivery of the dread sentence was more like that of a private curse, and was 
wanting in the stern judicial dignity assumed by ecclesiastics on such occasions. 
Still, however, we shall be glad to hear more of Siguor Nanni. Madame 
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Csillag was a superb Leonora, and Signor Neri-Baraldi, who undertook to suppl 
| the place of Signor Gardoni, rose to the occasion, and though his acting *e, 
oceasionally deficient in power, his singing won him constant applause and 
| loul encore in the lovely air “ Spiritiv gentil.”. The mise en scene was the caine 
as last season, and the performance in all respects similar. > 
Mr. Mapleson naturally wishes to make a hit at the very commencement of 
the season, and Semiramide is announced for May Ist, the Thursd hn 
the day of opening. The Sisters M sio will ap i 
characters of Semiramide and Arsace; Signor La Terz 
novus homo, will make his début as Oroe, and Sig : 
has recently been gaining a great reputation at 1 part 
f Idreno, and that of Assur wili be entrusted to the weil-knowa baritone 
Siguor Gassier. A debut of some interest will also take p! we Her Maje sty’s 
on the opening night, when Signor Giraldoni, for w enato Was 
riginally composed, will appear for the first time in E ‘ haracter 
Altogether, if the promised revivals of Oberon, Le Nozzi di Figaro, and Dep 
Freyschutz are to be effectively carried out, Mr. Mapleson has as fair 
for the season as his rival at Covent Garden. The real battle-ground 
the two will be the revival at both houses of Roberto il Diavolo. 
Signor Vialetti, however, whose personification of Bertra 
essential to the representation of Me rs chef-d 
either prospectus. This eminent basso, I believe, has just arrived i 
tulfilling with great éclat an engagement i 
hoped that either Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson wild sacceed in 
Ihe usual Passion-week performance of the Jlessiah by tue ional | 
Society took place on Monday, but [am compelled by want of space to defer a 
few remarks on the subject until next week. 
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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT* 
First Norice. 
‘THE new volumes of Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt have exactly the 
merits and exactly the defects of the former ones. They are so good 
that we wonder they are not better, and so bad we wonder they are 
uot worse. The narrative is always clear, and the facts are always true 
| the reflections are always sensible, and often show a first-hand ac. 
quaiutance with political life and an habitual coversancy with aristo- 
cratic society. ‘Lhe style is the style of asclh lar; and these are great 
excellences. But, on the other hand, there is no system in the 
narrative, and no perspective. Each fragment of Pitt’s life is told 
by itself, and when one bit is complete another quite different 
succeeds. Very soon the narrative dodges (there is really no other 
fit word) back to the first little fragment, which the reader by that 
time has half forgotten. Lord Stanhope has no more conception of 
mass in composition than a baby knows of a budget. He has not 
learned the great secret that every narrative which is to be remem. 
bered must have a distinct intention, must start fron some principle 
which the reader knows, and arrive at some conclusion which he ap- 
preciates. Mere patchwork, even the most meritorious, slides out of 
the memory. ‘The best anecdotes, and the neatest bits of narrative, 
are useless and fugitive, unless they are strung upon an important 
idea. Lord Stanhope says much of Pitt, and much which is very 
good, but he will éed/ most people nothing. 
‘The most curious political part of these volumes is necessarily the 


| most curious part of Mr. Pitt’s later political life—his relation with 
| Mr. Addington. 


Perhaps it may aid some readers of Lord Stanhope 
if we say, In a paragraph or two, what that relation was. The story 
is unintelligible enough uuless the true clue be given. 

Jn February, 1801, Mr. Pitt seemed to be at. the zenith of power. 
His majority was immeuse, his parliamentary influence unexampled, 
the opposition to him nothing. Mr, Fox had favoured the French 
revolution, which was odious in England, and opposed the French 
war, which was popular in England. Like ail opponents of a hearty 
war he was discarded asa favourer of the enemy, and his opposition 
was rather a help to Pitt than a hindrance. It enabled him to 
identify himself with the national patriotism. George ILL. had 
troubled many administrations, but he had never dared to trouble 
Mr. Pit. The feeling of the mercantile classes for the minister 
amounted to worship. ‘The country gentlemen were overawed. In 
the midst of warlike disasters and unprecedented loans, while the 
burden of the war was such as England had never borne, and such 
she searcely conceived she would bear, when our cash payments were 
suspended, when our very seamen were in mutiny, Mr. Pitt had 
inspired a confidence such as no English minister had ever inspired 
in times of calm and prosperity. For seventeen years he had been 
not only prime minister, but sole minister. A generation had come 
to full manhood which had nota political thought before he became 

Ile seemed in the zenith of life. Ona 











sudden he resigned. 

The siveks fell five per cent. The public consternation was 
extreme and even among professed politicians there was much 
puzzle ¢ id much division ot opinion. Mr. Wilberforce said that Mr. 
Pitt hac acted with purity and patriotism, Mr. Dundas, who had to 
go out too, said, “ No historian will believe the real motives of our 
resignation to be such; they will look for some which sound more 
rational.” Lord Auckland, an old intriguer, hinted in the House of 
Lords that mystery was the product of artifice, and that the public 
were deceived and misled. 

According to common report, Mr. Pitt felt that peace must be 
made with France, and that he did not like to be the person to make 
it, and this was avery natural notion. For many years Mr. Pitt had 
been, not @ war minister, but ¢de war minister. Le had identified 
himself with the French war, but it hardly seemed natural to detach 
him from it. But we know more than contemporaries knew. 
We know that peace had for years been Mr. Pitt’s hope and object. 


* Life of the Right Honowrable William Pitt, By Earl Stanhope. Vols. Ml. and IV. 
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ad drifted into a great war; he had conducted it with great 
but he did not like a great war. He knew that he 
1ew world in France; he knew that the finances 


He had @ 
magnanimity, 
could not destroy the ; 
of England were oppressed and overburdened. 
ment of Mr. Gladstone in him. He loved peace and trade, a new 
tariff and a low taxation as Mr. Gladstone loves them. So far from 


not wishing to be the minister to make a peace, he would gladly have | un 


made it. Only a year or two before, he had compelled | is Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Grenville, to make concessions and waive affronts 
which the Foreign Secretary’s he ut revolted. Mr. Car lyle describes 
him as “lean and implacable,” but the mental characteristic is an 
error. Above all men, he had the lamb’s heart in the lion’s skin. 

The truth is, that Mr. Pitt made a blunder, and that certain in- 
triguers took advantage of it. He had just concluded the Union with 
Treland, and though no direct pledge had been given to the Roman 
Catholics as the price of their support, yet indefinite hopes had been 
excited and vague assurances held out to them. Bat these partial 
compacts could not be performed without the K 
the King would not consent. A vague story goes that Lord Lough- 
borough, the Chancellor, fancied he could turn Mr. Pitt out, and | 
Prime Minister in his room, exactly as Lord Thurlow had thought 
some years before. But the exact intentions of Lord Loughborough 
are not proved. We only know his conduct. He suggested to 
George the Third that the proposed concessions were contrary to his 
coronation oath, and the narrow tenacious mind of the King at once 
closed on the idea. He disliked the concessions, and disapproved of 
them before; he now had a moral reason for refusing them. A 
poisonous particle had penetrated into his mind, and the aperture of 
his intelligence was too small to let it out again. He would not 


t 


Ys consent, and 





consent. 

According to modern theories, Mr. Pitt’s course was clear. 
ought to have resigned ; he ought to have formed a constitutional 
opposition; he ought to have compelled the King to yield. But no 
such course was possible for him. George the Third was an inferior 
man, habitually and constantly pitted against superior meu, and 
habitually having the better of them. He had the advantage of being 


acommon-place Englishman: what he thought most ordinary people | 


would think ; and he made a cunning use of that advantage. He 
never opposed an able and far-sighted minister, except when that 
minister was too able and far-sighted for the multitude. Mr. Put 
was soin 1801. He had yielded to an insidious temptation with which 
the old constitution of England had tempted him. He had ventured 
to be before his age. No such temptation is occasioned by our present 
polity. The Reform Act, and the growth of middle-class opinion, of 
which that act was in part the effect, and in part the cause, have 
established over public men a civilized servitude. ‘They look to 
public opinion as their guide; they do not act on their own thoughits : 
it might in many cases be said they do not believe their own thoughts : 
they act on the thoughts of the multitude ; they acquiesce in the public 
judgment; they listen for the thoughts of others. But our old polity 
placed at the disposal of a minister a political power 
majority, which, as it seemed, was applicable to any topic, and which 
would carry any measure. If Mr. Pitt, with the force of Govern- 
ment and the privilege of power, had proposed in Parliament to 
emancipate the Roman Catholics, probably they would have been 
emancipated. The acquired momentum of the great minister would 

have sufficed for the great question. 7 

But the power which our old constitution seemed to give was not 

a real power. lt depended on the prestige of place and the use of 

patronage. Now that place was the gift of the King, and that patron- 

age was a disposal of the King’s offices. If the King chose to inter- 
vene, he might intervene; he might transfer that guiding power 

that modifying influence—into other hands and other minds. J/, in- 
deed, the nation were resolved, the King was as impotent as now. 

Then, as now, public opinion, when aroused, when eager, when re- 

solved, must rule. But if a far-sighted minister ventured to suggest 

a great idea, which the nation did not know, which it did not appre- 
ciate, which it did not realize, the King’s refo was effective. He 
might say, “you shall not carry this by my help: you cannot carry it 

by means of the nation. ‘The nation does not think of it or r quire it. 

ou shall not use my name, my influence, my places, to aid a schemy 

Which is odious to my feelings, and which is contrary to my judg- 

ment.” George the Third did say this in 1801. He told Mr. Pitt, 

“you shall not be my minister, to effect Catholic emancipation.” 

What was Mr. Vitt to do? He should either have yielded and 
acquiesced, or resigned and opposed. He should have done th 
latter if he thought he was weak, and the former if he thought he was } 
strong. He combined the two simple alternatives into a third com- 
pound. He resigned, without opposing. He left oflice without in- 
tending to propose Catholic emancipation in opposition. 

Serious and simple-minded men of business might well be perplexed 
at such a course. But it suited Mr. Pitt’s character; he was too 
proud to yield, and too practical to act. He knew the nation would 
not carry Catholic emancipation for him, since its best opinion was as 
yet unformed upon it, and its coarse prejudices and ready antipathies 
Were opposed to it. He had too sound a political instinet to impair 
4 great object by a premature attempt. But he could not bear to 
yield to the King. For seventeen years he had ruled: he could not 
again endure being ruled. 

Resignation, too, had a charm for him, which for most statesmen it 
had not. Lord Thurlow used to lay down as a moral precept—* D—mun | 
your eyes never resign, for the Lord Almighty only knows when | 
you will come in?” But Mr. Pitt could hardly appreciate that 
commandment. He had always been in office, and he could hardly 
fancy himself out of office. He had been accustomed to regard the | 





He | 


a compact voting 


House of Commons as what our lawyers term a “ servient tenement.” 
He had ruled it for much more than a third of his life with the 
combined strength of office and of genius. He had predominated 


TY, ae ) . 
here was an ele-} as no member predominated before, and none have been able to pre- 


dominate since. He united the tradition of place to the predomi- 


nance of mind. He could hardly be expected to dissociate that 

n for himself and in hisowa mind. He did not know how much 

of his power he owed to the one, and how much he owed to the 
other. He relied on his genius; he could hardly imagime Mr, Pitt 
without office, or office without Mr. Pitt. He fancied that dy Aimself 
ehe could rule England as he had ruled it with the intlueuce of place, 
and with the power of Downing-street. Vague dreams of leisure, 
and literature t u of one who had always 
} been busy, who had always been who had neither known 
tie slow pain ot vacuity, nor the keen pang ol wistful ambition. 

But if Mr. Pitt went out, a leader must be found, and he was not 
easy to find. The o; the opposition forbidden. 
I'he leaders were hated by the King, and were supported by the 
nation. The ministerial ranks were open to but the minis- 
terial ranks were vacant. Mr. Pitt had been his own administration ; 
the noble lords at the heads of department and in the Cabinet; but most 
of them were dignified eaecua, and only one of them could dream of 
being Prime Minister. He had a man of business, Mr. Dundas, and 
Mr. Canning, a literary profegé, to aid him in the Commons, But 
neither a Scotch lawyer nor an Irish boy could aspire to be first 
Minister. Lord Loughborougn did aspire, but the King considered 

|him “the greatest rogue in England,” and the nation did not think 
of him. 

The final selection was odd. It was the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Addington was the son of Lord Chatham’s medical 
attendant, and in the notion of that age, a sort of follower and re- 








0, haunted the magma 


powerhal, 


yosition was able, but 


choice, 








tainer of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt considered the Speakership a fair 
| post for u grave young friend. He first gave it to his cousin, Mr. 
| Grenville; he next gave it to his humble friend, Mr. Addington. Sir 
George Lewis observes that Speakers of the House of Commons 


yly succeed; and Mr. Addingtoa was not likely to fail where 
He was a man of moderate sense, good 
industry, and considerable self-importan: But the qualities whica 
ras much from those which fit a man 


tavari 


success Was plain aud easy. 


* . . 
lita man to be a Speaker dill 
t} 





'to be Prime Minister as merits of a chaperon from the charms 01 
i belle. Speaker must not speak; the Minister must not be 
silent wwe old lady, however estimable, will not attract youth— 
a pompous old gentleman, trained to silence, cannot compete with 
practised orators—a mediocre man trained to the form of business is 





no match for men trained to essential business. Yet such was the 


man selected to be the first successor of Pitt, and to be the new anta- 
gonist of Fox. 
How the choice ended we will next week endeavour to explain. 





MR. TURNBULL’S CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.* 
Lord Shaftesbury and ghe Pro- 
mistake They should have 
Mr. Turnbull. They should 
pub ic to have stifled this pro- 
banished it, if possible, to the 


Ln their late erusade of intolerance 
| testant Alliance have made a g 
lerushed Mr. Turnbull’s calendar, not 
have persuaded the lier and the 


duct of Mr. 


great 





furnbull’s br 
| remotest corners of the earti—not ingloriously cashiered and scotched 


iins—have 
|the man. As it is, they have fallen into the capital blunder ; 

ivous KaTadeuTret. 

id his defence to all 
it will avenge the 


vnmsos Os Tarepa KTewas 
| They have left Mr. 
And it is not resee that 
cause of its author on the memort Lord Shaftesbury, and of his 
“friend and genius” Mr. Bird. How far down these memories will 
extend we are very i "mine —whether they shall be 
snuffed out in this decade or the next. But, like the cerements of 
in Egyptian mummy, Mr. Turnbull’s calendar will embalm to all 
future ages the ugly features of religious intol associated with 
: ss terrible, be- 


lurnbull’s book to pi 
hard to f 


es of 


future ages 
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r our notice is the last instalment of Mr. Turnbull’s 
Liupartial re yw judge for 


is against Mr. Turnbull’ s employ- 


the names of 
cause, On his part, ib Was unpre 


The book un 





labours at the Record 
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themselves how far the msinuat 


aaers Can 





ment and character were justified by the facts. The work contains 
an epitome of all the foreign correspondence, relating to the reign of 
(duc en Mary, to be found in the national archives Lulike his fellow- 
editors in the same department, Mr. Turnbull has been more than 
usually minute in his description of these documents. With very little 
trouble the least experienc “i student can now gather their contents, 
ind master the whole history oi the loreign reia ns ol Engla i during 
this momentous crisis, 1 in closets ol the Secretaries ol State can 
furnish nothing more for the history of the period than is to be 
found in the calendars of Mr. Lemon and Mr. Turnbull. There are, in- 


deed, series yet to be searched in that vast lunatic asylum in Fetter-lane 
‘ nost importance to the social, fiuan- 
cial, and administrative history of the nation, never yet examined by 
the historians of the ‘Tudors ; but as they lie entombed in cart-loads, 
gathered up from century to century this last moment of recorded 
time, without cale they are sealed to all intents 
and purposes from literary inquiry. So far as the history of Queen 
Mary and her reign can be drawn from the « correspond- 
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—series Of documents of the ul 


ndar or index, 
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ence of English ambassadors all the materials are before us. 
arcana of the reign, if any such there be, are now open to public 
gaze. What Julius IIL, Charles V., Philip IL, Mary and her Mi- 





* Calendar of State Papers. F Series of the Reiyu of Mary, 1553—1558, Edited 
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nisters did or left undone—what secret devices passed the lips of 
nuncios, bishops, and cardinals at the table of the privy council— 
what Pole preached or Gardiner meditated—is here revealed, at 
least so far as ambassadors and functionaries of State commit their 
thoughts to paper. 

In his preface, Mr. Turnbull has been more than usually abstinent ; 
and we do not wonder at it. The reign of Mary is not a pleasant or 
gracious field for reaping laurels in; least of all for the editor of 
these papers. The ground is too shadowy aud debatable ; the at- 
mosphere too heavy and louring; the prejudices and mutual hatred 
of both parties too bitter, for the thoughtful and impartial historians 
to do justice without incurring offence or suspicion. The Protestant 
will always point to the gloomy superstitions of Mary, the fires 
of Smithfield, the disastrous influence of Spain, and the san- 
guinary proceedings of the bishops. The Romanist will retaliate 
with the selfishness and ambition of the nobles, their venality and 
compliance with all changes, their rapacity in power, their servility 
in disgrace. He will justify the persecutions of Mary’s reign by the 
conspiracies shamelessly set on foot and fostered by the mouey of 
France under the pretext of religious liberty ; he will be at no loss to 
find ample evidence of bad faith in the most celebrated leaders, lay 
and ecclesiastic, of the opposite party ; and whilst the Protestant his- 
torian points with scorn to the gloomy asceticism of Mary, which found 
expansion only in persecution, the Romanist can turn upon his oppo- 
nent the example of Sir John Cheke, the Protestant tutor of 
Edward VI., dabbling in astrology, and consulting the stars before 
he takes a journey, or sitting as a renegade by the side of Bonner to 
pass sentence on those whose errors he had adopted, then renounced, 
yet still secretly entertained. 

To weave a picturesque tale out of the discordant and jarring 
elements of the reign is comparatively easy. That has been done 
already in the striking narratives of Foxe and Holinshed. But 
to grasp the reign, and present it to the readers, not in its isolated 
aspect, but in its connexion with preceding and subsequent events 
—to view it as the last act of a great drama, as the starting- 
point of a new era, has never been attempted yet. ‘That Mary 
was the daughter of Henry VIIL., half-sister to Edward VL., and 
her successor Elizabeth;—that she shared not only in the blood 
and sinews, but the principles and feelings of the Tudors ;—that 
under other circumstances, or different training, she might have 
defied the Pope and forbidden cardinals to land in England, — 
never seems to have occurred to our popular historians. Yet there 
were glimpses even in her short and transient reign of the same 
wilfulness and unswerving resolution which nerved her father in 
his opposition to the Papacy. More than once the conviction and 
assertion of her royal supremacy prompted her to acts of unconscious 
boldness, and carried her safe through dangers from which her Mi- 
nisters shrank appalled. Less popular and less pleasing in manners and 
person than Elizabeth, she possessed in the same degree as her sister 
the faculty of stealing the hearts of her people and plucking rebellion 
from their bosoms in spite of themselves. If the caps of the London 
*prentices filled the air when Elizabeth appeared in public, the pre- 
sence of Mary, whose self-composure nothing could disconcert, was 
not less impressive on the mob. ‘The sentiment which the more 
brilliant sister found so efficacious in times of popular discontent, 
was in reality first bruited by Mary in her unpremeditated address 
to the mutinous citizens of Guildhall: “ Loving subjects! what I 
am you right well know. I am your Queen, to whom at my corona- 
tion, when I was wedded to the realm and to the laws of the same 
(the spousal ring whereof I have on my finger, which never hitherto 
was, and never hereafter shall be, taken off), ye promised your alle- 
giance. I cannot tell how naturally a mother loveth her children, 
for 1 was never the mother of any; but certainly a prince and go- 
vernor may as naturally and as earnestly love their subjects as a 
mother doth her child.” How regal, yet how womanly! How skil- 
fully is the conscious dignity of majesty mingled with that motherly 
appeal which went home to the hearts of all hearers! Czesar or Ger- 
manicus could not have done it better. 

But, unfortunately for Mary, such occasions were rare. Like her 
sister and her father she could better confront than guide the storm. 
Like them she was of no yielding metal. She knew better how to 
punish than forgive. Her natural inflexibility, part of her mother’s 
Spanish temperament, part hardened by her mother’s wrongs and her 
father’s tyranny, was never softened by friendship or affection. She 
had no playmates in her childhood, no sister, no brother. Her 
foes were of her own household. That inhumanity which could 
compel the daughter to sign adeclaration that her mother’s marriage 
was hateful and incestuous, was not likely to swerve from its course 
of cruelty and neglect and descend to those amenities which supply 
the place of affection if they cannot compensate for its absence. 
In all the numerous records of Henry’s reign there is no indica- 
tion of remorse for Katharine’s wrongs or Mary’s forsaken childhood. 
She was fifteen when Henry brought home Anne Boleyn to live under 
the same roof with the mother and the daughter; she was nineteen 
at her mother’s death. Separated from her father, surrounded by 
those who watched and reported all her movements, when she 
mounted the throne, under very difficult cireumstances, she had 
neither friend nor adviser. She had the old problem to solve, 
which defied the genius of the Tudors, and seemed by nature or by 
providence to be their greatest plague :—marriage. With the ex- 

rience of her predecessors, Llizabeth ingeniously evaded the 
ifficulty. Mary, in an evil hour, applied for advice to Charles V., 
and that veteran gambler for empire gave his advice ;—and, as usual, 


betrayed her. a 


more distasteful to Englishmen than another, that was for a, 
Queen of England to marry with a Spauiard ; if of all Spaniards there 
was one specially odious to this country, that man was Philip jj 
He kad a bad reputation for cruelty and intolerance, even in these 
early days ; and we have many curious indications in Mr. Turnbul)’s 
volume of the general detestation in which the Spaniards were held 
throughout Europe, “ for their cruelty and their subtilty .” for 
“ their intolerable pride and unsatiable covetousness.” But in fact 
the real grievance was more deeply imbedded ; the rumour circulated 
that England should now fall under the dictation of the Spaniard, ag 
the Scotch had fallen under the French. The stigma was intolerable 
to a pecple proud of their national independence, and jealous beyond 
all measure of foreign interference. Spiritual submission to Rome 
might be tolerable, because it was felt to be nominal ; to become g 
lackey of Spain, and provide English crowns for Spanish pride and 
Spanish poverty was utterly unendurable. But unfortunately for M 
her notions of submission to rightful authority bordered on the fauatie. 
whoever the adviser, provided he came in accredited form of her ow, 
or another’s devising, whether it were Charles V., Philip IL., Pole o 
Julius IIL., she made a merit of obedience, and too often a merit of 
sacrificing her better judgment. ‘Two parties divided the cabinet, byt 
the larger disliked the Spanish match, and were supported by the na. 
tion. The old Chancellor Reslieen the notorious Bishop of Winchester, 
influential from his talents, long experience, and past sufferings 
under Edward VI., temporized; Pole then waiting to cross into 
England was detained by the wily Emperor. The negotiation was 
managed by the subtlest of his race, a creature of the Emperor, 
and Mary walked into the trap, not only unsuspiciously, but 
eagerly. From that step the whole reign was involved in complica. 
tions and difficulties. Mary surrendered the cares of empire to 
Philip, and spent most of her time at her devotions. She had always 
been sickly, and her married life did not add to her happiness. When 
Philip withdrew—never to see her again—she resumed her seat at 
the council-table, with broken health, and ill-concealed sorrow ; not 
as a queen, but as a wife; for the suspicion or ambition of Philip 
allowed no measures to pass at the board without his sanction or in- 
terference. The impossibility of carrying on the government efficiently 
under such a system, still more of discerning in his absence the real 
temper of the times, of which he was not an eye-witness, and for the 
consideration of which he could not spare the necessary leisure, 
plunged the latter years of the unhappy Queen into a series of bitter 
and blundering measures, not to use harsher terms, from which her 
own better sense and judgment would have recoiled. Here Philip 
first tried his “’prentice-haud” on that system of religious persecu- 
tion, which he afterwards essayed on a larger and more fatal field. 
It is not to be doubted that some of the bishops, though by no 
means all, lent themselves in the first instance to these severities, 
But it is not to be doubted also that long before the close of the 
reign they had grown weary of their work, and saw the utter hope- 
lessness of forcing back the nation by fire and the stake to the faith 
it had for ever abandoned. Even Bonner received a reprimand from 
the council for his backwardness in enforcing the discipline of the 
Church. In the dioceses of Gardiner and ‘lunstal no instances of 
persecution are recorded. Pole had been unfortunately cried up as 
the Apostle of Orthodoxy, and had been sent into England with 
expectation of doing great things. He had persuaded himself that 
all the heresy in the nation had sprung from popular preaching, 
and that the great wave of opinion might be turned back agam 
by logic and scholastic divinity. He preached Sundays and fast 
days, restored “the Master of the Sentences” to his former dignity 
in Oxford, and died contemplating a set of homilies as an anudote 
for Protestantism ! 

But one and all—persecutors and no persecutors, Queen, council 
and bishops, had made this fact apparent, that the Reformation 
was accomplished, It had taken root and filled the land. No 
human power could prevail against it. Its divine life and origin 
had been shown unmistakably. It passed over its persecutors, and 
consigned to lasting shame and reproach all who had been in any 
degree instrumental in opposing its progress. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS.* 

Ir is now fourteen years since the premature death of Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy left a void in the world of art which another 
century or two may fail to supply. To a musical genius of the very 
highest. order, he united a thoroughness of intellectual culture, and 
a vividness of moral insight, which have probably never been found 
in equal force in connexion with the same creative power. Handel 
was as honest and single-hearted ; but he was seriously deficient m 
artistic discrimination. Becthoven’s artistic conscience was fully as 
keen as Mendelssolin’s, and his genius was, perhaps, even still more 
spiritual ; but his human sympathies were far narrower, and his mind 
was somewhat tinged with the morbidness of the recluse. Hayda 
and Mozart were full of the richest human sympathies, but they 
lacked the stainless purity and mauly purpose of the author of “ Elijah” 
and “ St. Paul.” In Mendelssohn, not only was the man superior to 
his compositions, but he had the power of making them express that 
wholeness of character in which he so excelled the generality of 
composers. His special creative gift was but the medium through 
which he uttered his conceptions of human life, or his vivid sense of 
natural beauty. He never consented to compose upon any subject 
or to any words for which he did not feel enthusiasm. “It is Just 
as if 1 were to uttera falsehood,” he writes to a friend,—“ for notes 








If there could have been selected from the whole world any match 


* Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Wallace. Longmans. 
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ct a meaning as words, perhaps even a more definite sense.” 
Thus the fresh vigour of his genius was not lavished on trivial sub- 
sets, but was sacredly guarded until the true inspirations came 
‘hich commanded the entire allegiance of his mind ; and then the 
w 


tic thoug 
a living thing. 
of the gre 
to follow its 


have as distin 


An adequate biography of such an artist would be 


details, and to trace the mental processes by which his 
character and genius were developed. The work before us, frag- 
mentary asit is, affords considerable help for such a study. It con- 
sists of letters written by Mendelssohn to his family and friends, 
during a two years’ tour, chiefly in Italy and Switzerland, and is 
edited by his younger brotlier, who offers it to the public as an 
instalment of a larger selection of letters which he hopes to make 
the basis of a memoir at soine future day. : ; 

The Mendelssohn household at this time cousisted of the father 
and mother, who had just celebrated their “silver wedding,” the 
eldest daughter Fanny (Madame Hensel) and her husband, Felix, and 
a younger brother and sister, Paul and Rebecca. The perfect confi- 
dence and lively pleasure with which Felix pours out all his thoughts, 
feelings, and ane. to his family, secure that, by them at least, 
he will always be understood, give a very pleasant picture of the 
family group. At the commencement of this tour, Mendelssohn was 
put twenty-one. His musical powers had been unusually precocious, 
and had received a very complete training, so that his mastery over all 
the elements and appliances of his art left his genius full room to 
work at itsease. At this time, however (1830-32), he was in a sort 


of transition state, more receptive than creative, the special bent of | 


his genius having scarcely unfolded itself to him. — The chief works 
he composed during this period were the Walpurgis Night and the 
Italian and Scottish Symphonies, his references to which, during the 
progress of their composition, are extremely interesting. But we 
must give some sketch of the letters themselves. They commence at 
Weimar, where Mendelssohn saw a great deal of Goethe, who had 
appreciated his gifts from childhood, and who treated the young 
genius with warm kindness. We must quote an anecdote of their 
intercourse : 

“ Goethe is so friendly and kind to me, that I don’t know how to thank 
him sufficiently, or what to do to deserve it. In the forenoon he likes me 
to play to him the compositions of the various great masters, in chrono- 
logical order, for an hour, an¢ also tell him the progress they have made, 
while he sits in a dark corner, like a Jupiter Tonans, his old eyes flashing 
enme. He did not wish to hear anything of Beethoven’s, but I told him 
that I could not let him off, and played the first part of the symphony in 
C minor. It seemed to have a strange effect on him. At first, he said, 
‘This causes no emotion—nothing but astonishment; it is only grandiose.’ 
He continued grumbling in this way, and after a long pause he began again : 
‘It is very noble—very wild; it makes one fear that the house is about 
to fall down; and what must it be when played by a number of men 
together!’ During dinner, in the midst of another subject, he alluded to 
it again.” 


On his way to Italy, Mendelssohn passed through Presburg, where 
~? t i] 5 | 


he witnessed the coronation of the Crown Prince (afterwards Ferdi- 


nand J.) of Austria as King of Hungary, of which spectacle he gives | 


a picturesque and spirited account. What seems to have struck him 
most was the semi-Oriental appearance of the population, with its 
mixture of wild barbarism and “ almost fabulous magnificence.” The 
Magyars, he says, appear born noblemen, “ looking very melancholy, 
but riding like the devil.” At Venice he was greatly fascinated by 
Titian’s pictures, which he used to “ contemplate daily for a couple of 
hours at least.” At Rome he settled down for the winter, and there 
he was very happy, drinking in all its beauty and wonder with intense 
delight, and mixing in the most intellectual society, native and 
foreign, which Rome then possessed. Among these were Bunsen (of 
whom he speaks with the highest regard), Thorwaldsen, Horace 
Vernet, &c. But with the quiet purpose which always underlay his 
mae tering temperament, he not only made his work his first 
consideration, devoting to it the early hours of every morning, but he 
made and kept a rule to receive each day only one distinctive class of 
new images into his mind out of the bewildering concourse of sights 
that lay before him. “One day I visit the remains of the ancient 
city; another I go to the Borghese Gallery, or to the Capitol, or St. 
Peter’s, or the Vatican. Each day is thus made memorable, and as 
I take my time, each object becomes firmly aud indelibly impressed 
on me. .... Still I am sometimes compelled, even then, to give my- 
self a day of rest, that I may not become confused.” 

Of the state of music, and, indeed, of all art in Rome, he gives a 
deplorable account. The whole condition of society, moral and 
intellectual, was debased and rotten. It was the one permanent 
cloud on his enjoymeut, and a constant offence to his mind. On one 
occasion, after giving some disgraceful anecdotes, he goes on to say : 

“ The fact is that the people are mentally enervated and apathetic. They 
have a religion, but they do not believe in it; they have a Pope and a Go- 
vernment, but they turn them into ridicule; they can recal a brilliant and 
heroic past, but they do not value it. It is thus no marvel that they do 
not delight in art, for they are indifferent to all that is earnest. It 
18 really quite revolting to see their unconcern about the death of the Pope, 
and their unseemly merriment during the ceremonies. I myself saw the 
corpse lying in state, and the priests standing round incessantly whispering 
and laughing... .. . Nature, however, and the genial December atmo- 
sphere, and the outlines of the Alban hills, stretching as far as the sea, all 
remain unchanged. There they can scribble no names, or compose no 
imscriptions. Those every one can still individually enjoy in all their fresh- 
ness, and to those I cling.” 

After visiting Naples, he went northwards, through Milan, from 
Which we have some very interesting letters, to Switzerland. Here 
he travelled mostly on foot, enjoying the wild, independent moun- 


ht was absorbed into his genius, and was born afresh as | 


e greatest interest to all who have sufficient knowledge of music | 


tain life with the keenest zest, although the season was unusually 
bad, and the storms were terrific. “ A journey on foot through this 
country,” he writes, “even in the most unfavourable weather, is the 
| most enchanting thing you can possibly imagine. If the sky were 
| bright, I think the excess of pleasure would be quite overpowering.” 
his part of the book contains several woodcuts, from rough sketches 
| which he sent home in his letters. Another feature, which is still 
| more acceptable, is the profusion of musical scraps with which he 
| constantly interspersed his correspondence. To his sister Fanny he 
sends a graceful little composition, as a greeting on her birth ay; 
to his father, on a similar occasion, he sends 4a/f a composition, 
)saying that “Fanny may add the second part.” These are the 
| longest of the musical novelties of the book, the rest being quotations 
| only, most of them from other composers. The most interesting of 
| these quotations occur in a long letter from Mendelssohn to his old 
jmaster, Zelter, to whom he writes a full account of the musical 
| Services at Rome in the Holy Week. 
| From Switzerland Mendelssohn went to Munich, where he once 
| more found himself among cultivated musicians. Here he was very 
| warmly received, and gave a charity concert, which was very suc- 
jcessful. At the last rehearsal he was obliged, by etiquette, to make 
{a set speech of invitation to all the performers, which was ex- 
jtremely disagreeable to him. “Still,” he writes, “ I did not object 
to it, for I really wished to know the sensations of a man who gives 
| concert; and this ceremony forms part of it.” He next went to 
| Paris, where he spent the winter of 1831, pleasantly enough, so far 
as his own musical reception was Bement 5 which was both cordial 
and intelligent—but perpetually disgusted with the tone of French 
society and French art. In the April of 1832 he came to London, 
where he enjoyed again the pleasure of being “ once more with good, 
| earnest men, and true friends, with whom I do not require to be on 
| my guard, nor to study them either.” He had not been long here 
when his father recalled him home, so that the portion of his corre- 
spondence most interesting to English readers is unhappily very brief, 
j but when taken in connexion with the frequent references to his 
previous visit here, which had evidently established England as only 
second in his affections to his own country, we are not left in any 
doubt as to his regard for us. He writes, when at Rome, that London 
had spoiled him for appreciative sympathy. “I can never again 
}expect to meet altogether such friends as 1 had there. Here I can 
only say the half of what I think, and leave the best half unspoken; 
whereas there it was not necessary to say more than the half, because 
the other half was a mere matter of course, and already understood.” 
We have not had the opportunity of comparing Lady Wallace’s 
translation with the original, buat it is — simple and effective. 
Ihere area few passages here and there which are slightly obscure 
lor inelegant, but as a whole it is very good. We cannot con- 
lclude without quoting an interesting passage, in which Mendels- 
|sohn expresses what seems to have been the first dim gropings of his 
|mind after the epic creativeness to which he hones attained, 
The passage occurs in a letter to Edward’ Devrient, written from 
| Lucerne in 1831: 











“T have been made very humble lately, by a chance occurrence that 
still dwells on my mind. In the valley of Engelberg 1 found Schiller’s 
“‘ Wilhelm Tell,” and on reading it over again, I was anew enchanted and 
fascinated by such a glorious work of art, and by all the passion, fire, anc 
fervour it displays. An expression of Goethe's suddenly recurred to my 
|mind. In the course of a long conversation about Schiller, he said that 
Schiller had been able to supply two great tragedies every year, besides 
other poems. This business-like term supply struck me as the more remark~- 
able on reading this fresh vigorous work; and such energy seemed to me 
so wonderfully grand, that I felt as if in the course of my life I had never 
yet produced anything of importance; all my works seem so isolated. I 
feel as if I, too, must one day supply something. Pray do not think this 
presumptuous ; but rather believe that I only say so because I know what 
ought to be, and what is not. Where I am to find the opportunity, or even 
a glimpse of one, is hitherto to me quitea mystery. If, however, it be my 
mission, I firmly believe that the opportunity will be granted, and if I do 
| not profit by it another will; but in that case I cannot divine why I feel 
| such an impulse to press onwards.” . 
| How the opportunity was granted, and how Mendelssohn made use 
of it, the musical world knows only from the result. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to the time wheu his brother shall furnish us with 
some of the inner history of his greater works, and enable us to add 
| to these glimpses of Mendelssohn’s youth some distinct idea of his 
| fully developed manhood. are ; 
Meanwhile, we may state that there are two directions in which 
the present work adds materially to our knowledge of Mendelssohn. 
No intelligent lover of his music can have failed to recognize, as its 
| most characteristic feature, the vivid individuality of the images he 
' brings before us. Whether he gives us a Greek invocation to Eros 
or Jove, a mob-chorus of Hebrew zealots, the dying prayer of the 
martyred Stephen, or the heavenly vision of St. Paul on the road to 
Damascus, his conception of his subject is so complete and distinct, 
that it brings the very scenes before our eyes. We find from his 
letters that everything which satisfied his mind took the same clear- 
ness of shape for him, whether in art or nature. This gives a great 
value to his descriptions of the various men and things that came 
before him in his travels. Moreover, when a subject bafiled him, he 
never concealed the fact from himself ; he felt that he had not reached 
| the distinct comprehension of it. Nor did he count his own works 
' finished until they came up to the full expression of the ideas he 
sought to utter. To mere fame he was entirely indifferent ; and the 
raises of unintelligent or complaisant hearers were painful to him. 
Mo glean all this from his own simple words will be a great pleasure 
to all who have hitherto divined his character chiefly from his works. 
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The other point on which these letters throw light is the remarkable | @ third warns all bachelors that “he who takesa ‘fe takes a maste» 
intensity of his affections. They are entirely free from morbid “sub-| Almost the sole reflection w hich could have pro. ‘od from a fee 
jectivity,” and of all nervous worries he seems to have a wholesome | nine mouth is the plea that “ wives should have t.. ~ wil] while ma. 
abhorrence; but the almost feminine tenderness he shows for every | live, because they make none when they die,” and this exhibits © 
creature whom he loved, and his deep grief at the deaths which took | much legal knowledge as to suggest a suspicion that it mast i, 
lace among his friends during his absence from home, reveal, per-| vented by a woman, have been at least touched up by amale aeg M4 
1aps, the only phase of his character to which his music does not | ance, Still any one wishing to marry is not positively discourseay” 
afford an adequate clue. We can now understand how it was that, | the oracles. “Good or bad; wives must be had” is the pithy ki 
when exhausted by over-work, the unexpected death of his favourite | mark forced by the strength of facts from even the stern: st m nhng 
sister, Fanny, fell on him as a blow so terrible that his | nists, and he who strives to regulate his love affairs by their utterane, 
nervous system was unable to rally from it, and he only sur-| will find, like most of those who have consulted prophets, that heise 
vived her by a few months. Yet “those months were spent in| wise after hearing the last oracular response as he was before he | 3 





cominencing what would probably have been his greatest work, the | the first. Though the sharp decisions of CVery-day COMMON seny 


oratorio of “Christ.” The affectionate heart and sensitive brain | turrs out in the end nearly as bewildering as the equivocal replies 


gave way under the pressure of suffering; but the weakness of his |s iperhuman wisdom, still it would be a creat nustake to sy mar 
physical constitution cast but little shadow on his clear and noble | that because proverbs do not supply certain guidance, they ful is 
spirit. If these letters recal vividly the sense of what we have lost | any cases to exert considerable influence. In certain dees wa 

tel at 


in his early death, still more forcibly do they excite our profound | among certain nations they hold a position which it is difficult ful 
admiration for one in whom the weakuess of the artistic organization | to bring before the mind. The remarks of th mL 
bore so small a proportion, not ouly to its noblest aspects, but to; of them neither more nor less than expressions of the Ovdiniars 
true nobility of all kinds, as in Felix Mendelssoha Bartholdy. prudential morality which has now grown so trite that men forges 

. . the time when it was fresh. “ Call no one h ippy before he dies * 
a seutiment which if made in slightly diferent phraseology woy 
pass, and pass rightly, for the flattest of platitudes, but it was pte 
found wisdom to the contemporaries of Herodotus. It rings 9 
key-note through the most perfect of Greek tragedies, and becomes 


e seven Saves are most 


4 





SCOTTISH PROVERBS.* 
No father would now follow the example of Lord Chesterfield, and 
solemnly warn his son that no well-bred man ever quotes proverbs 
His lordship’s precept is, if we remember rightly, coupled with an 
injunction against laughter, and, at any rate, belongs to a high-flown ee te ' the | 
system of etiquette, which has vanished with the ruffles and the | /!orhlaty, The fate of this celebrated dictum illustrates the 
dignity of Sir Charles Grandison. Indiiference to popular sayings | 





yu) 
SOW § 


in the hands of Aristotle the basis of a disquisition on the s¢ 


‘urious expansiveness of proverbs. Their force lies wholly j thet 


has been succeeded by an almost aifected fervour for rustic wit, and | 4PPcation, and the wores that In one age me AM LEUE Are a Times 

when a dean writes eulogies of proverbs, there is no danger that any | «de the vehicle for the profoundest thoughts of the next. Whey 
j : ~*~ } Simonides sai t justice consisted i vine - debt 

one should hesitate to compromise his respectability by owning that | SON! les said that justice consisted in paying your debts, he could 


ely have foreseen th 
» text, on whi 





he not only quotes, but collects wise saws. Mr. Hislop is obviously CrUCIA, SCCOURE Of houest 


gether five or six hundred 





an enthusiastic collector. He has brought t 


Scottish aphorisms, and is so keenly alive both to the importane 


‘ ] tt a" 
ch would be written the ne blest account 


which the ancient world has kft. So entirely indeed js jt 





} 


of his undertaking, and to his own deficiencies, that his modesty 


' 
| 
| application the essence of a proverb tl 
almost averts criticism. When any one says, “ 1 may have done my | 
| 


; . 
I] men’s 


in some cases the deserip. 
5 t 


m “a iom in one man’s wit” turns out Incorrect, because 





} ] ae | ‘ , * ay 
ul mens wisdom has embodied 1 tin one man’s folly. 






work badly, but L have done my best,” itis a inhuman to reply, 
* You, no doubt, have done your best; but 
you have done your work badly.” 
is pretty nearly all the comment that can be made on 


\ pe rplexed 
. « s la ey « , > > ‘ ; ] + m 
logician, u 1a kk to exp se a fallacy, cut the kno by his SLMpie aul. 
itur ambulando, and thus unknowingly blundered upon a solutigy 


without doubt, 


= 





Yet this, or something like this, | ° 
Mr. Hislon’s ol al nost every d tliculty which life presents, except the one problem 
deprecatory preface. In stringing together a long list of proverbs | which the dictum was meant to s¢ lve. The hold which proverbs 
he has done good service, but neither his notes nor his arrange- } ave on nations at particuiar stages ol their progress EXPlaMs the 
ment are commendable. In such a case it is best to follow the | Source of their power over special classes. Thoagh no well-bred ma 
precept which bids us not “look a gift horse in the mouth,” and | 20 fears to give his conversation a proverbial turn it still remain 
try what use can be made of the gift even if the present be not the | true that saws and sayings have their fall weight only among th 
best ofits kind. An error itself sometimes suggests curious inquiries, | Poorer classes of society. Mrs. P ser could have been found nowhere 
and the intrusion intoa collection of proverbs of sayings which do not ae ina farm-house. Gentlefolks a »preciated her wit, but, neverthe. 
belong to the class under which they are placed leads to the question, | ‘SS: her humour was not the f gentlefolks. To men unused to 
what isa proverb? When, for instance, we read that “ virtue is above | S°vetalization, proverbi il examples form a real step towards abstract 
all price,” not even transmutation from plain English into the feeble } —— Moreover, saws are to the half-educated what the Cs. 
diakect which passes for Scotch can lead a reader to suppose that he | tholic Verdict is to some theologians, and the decisions of so-called 
has heard anything more than a common-place sentiment, while the } C mmon Sense to some metaphysicians. ‘The propounder of a pro. 
assertion that “half a loaf is better than uo bread,” rings at once | Verb feels, or fancies he feels, that his private wisdom is guaranteed 
with the unmistakable proverbial sound. Two wain characteristics | by the general assent of all well-thinking persons. ‘ell your frieud 
mark true proverbs. The first is currency among the people; the | that he had better repair his house, and you have expressed your own 
second the exhibition of a more or less general truth, under the form of | OP!#025 Say sententiously “a stitch in time saves nine,” and you 
a special example. “ Every one knows their own affairs best” is a true | SPe@k as the mouthpiece of universal experience. A dictum exercises 
enough remark, and one made sufficiently often to lay claim to | other still wengatser effect, which almost escapes analysis. _ Every 
popular acceptation, but it is not till the caution is put in the form | must, we should conjecture, have felt at some period of exist 
that “ nobody knows where the shoe pinches but the wearer,” that a |¢2¢e how much strength 1s added to resolutions through the possi- 
proverb is created. Curiosity has often been expressed as to the | bility of summing them up in some terse sentence. It is very weil 
extent to which the proverbs of different nations differ, and Mr. | t0 argue that the sentence is but the sign, not the cause, of the reso- 
Hislop’s book promised to throw some light on a point of cousider- lution, Still, we have no hesitation in asserting that apophthegms 
able importance in speculations on national character, for it would be | do stimulate to action. They, as it were, drive the nail home. Let 
difficult to conceive a more promising method for measuring the real whoever doubts this examine honestly whether suck a reflection as 
diversities of national genius than a comparison between the saws | t!at “in all labour there is profit” has not at times driven him back 
and reflections in which the popular mind has unconsciously drawn |‘, Work, or whether he has not struggled more energetically with 
its own picture. To such an investigation the present list of Scotch toil because he has chanced to remember that gui laborat orat. 
proverbs contribute singularly little assistance. No doubt local 
touches may be found. That “Sunday wooing leads to ruin” can 

never have been the conviction of any but a Sabbath-keeping nation. THERE 
“You come of the McTak’s and not of the McGie’s,” “L would ' 
rather that my bannock burnt than that you turned it,” are sayings 
which betray the land of their birth, and the sententious remark, that 














ATHENS.* 
are few, if any, cities in the world which combine equally 
vith Athens the varied attraction of striking scenery, historical 
interest, snd glorious architecture; and we are thankful to Dr. Cor- 
— : : : rigan for reviving the recollections of our earlier tour by his pleasant 
women are good for something or for nothing, Is a he ; narrative of Zen Days ia Athens. , 
specimen of logical dichotomy which must have been produced| ‘Phe terms in which he praises the beauty of the position of the 
y a countryman of Hamilton s. But, as a gene ral rule, | otty are not exargerated. The view from the Acropolis is one that 
the proverbial wisdom of Scotland is, in Jts expression and | no one who has seen it can forget; but the chief interest of Athens 
thought, exactly like the current wisdom of all other nations. | yndoubtedly centres in the ruins of the ancient temples. The view 
Either Mr. Hislop has been unlucky in his selections, or else | jy passing through the Agora must have been most striking when 
it may be presumed that proverbial philosophy consists just of | Athens was in her glory. The valley winds ina gentle curve, and on 
that sort of easy shrewdn ss which Is common to the people of ail) the right, as we approach from the west, is the Pnyx, on the left the 
lands. Whaithis wisdom is worth can be seen by examining any | ‘fenple of Theseus and the Areopagus ; and in front the abrupt rock 
of the Aer polis, crowned with its ny temples. 
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In front stauds the Propy ea, a reh with ty 














single group of proverbs. On no subject have the unknown sages, 


whose prudential counsels have passed from mouth to mouth, devoted 








: ) projecting wings. 
more attention than to women and marriage. Here, as elsewhere,| Pye central porch Aap ae andl Th sinus eillieaael 
can be traced the curious law which limits female creativeness. Of en — has wf ag ela “ a SS eee eee 
the fift he _ , _ _— _ . evs . deep. itis closed at the back by a wall pierced with five gates, 

© ITY OF SIX a) prover s rel to women scare ly ove can even the largest in the centre. It is now a complete ruin: the pediment 


plausibly be supposed to have been invented by a woman, and almost 
all sound ike the teaching of men who took but an unavourable | of their original height. The wing on the left is still standing, and 
view of the other sex. “All maidens are good, says one moralist, | was originally filled with paintings by Polyenotus. The one on 

but where do the bad wiv come from?” “ Because, adds another, | the right was of smaller dimeusions ; but the proper balance was 
with a somewhat enigmatical cynicism, “is a woman’s reason, and | anaes nee 


has been thrown down, and only two of the columns remain standing 


* Ten Days in Athens, with Notes by the Way, in the Summer of 1861. By Dr 


* The Proverbs of Scotland. By Alexander Hislop. Glasgow: Porteus and Hislop. ' Corrigan. Longman, 
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4 cing in front of it the beautiful little temple of Nike 

- ‘Phis wing has been pulled down, and a huge Turkish 
gen ly as high as the Parthenon erected in its place. The 
peor mi of the medigeval fortification surrounds the Acropolis, 
aie injures the view. The Erectheum is neatly hidden by it, 
ks from below. A grand flight of steps, seventy feet across, 
It is doubtful, however, whether the steps 
an inclined plane was, } rhaps, left 


preserved by pla 


and gre 
as one loo n bele 
leads up to the Propyleea. 
extended all the Wi ya | 
jn the centre for draggiug up the 





ears in the religious processions. 

The Propylaea was the buildii admired by the Athenians them- 
} rOpy tx Ss 43" . eRT 
Ives, and excite d most strong » envy oftheir neighbours. When 

selves, « . oy . } 

E aminonidas would rouse the ‘Thebans against Athens, he excia 

0 men of Thebes, you ust uproot the Propyloa of the Athenian 

Acropolis and plant them in front of the Cadineian citadel, 

On passing through the 
e. with the ruins of the Parthenon on the rieht, and further on, 
» 


nost 





ned 


Propyleea, one comes upon a large open 


$ . > : . 

on the left, the ruims of the Erectheum, an exquisite temple in the 

[onic style. Attached to its southern side 

with the C: ryat ice s, made familiar and vulgar to English eyes by the 
Ss 


hideous excrescences on St. Paneras Church. 


is the beautiful shrine 


4s to the buildings themselves, we gladly accept the testimony of 
Dr. Cormgan to their wondrous be uty. ‘1 used tothink the Gothic 
the finest of all styles, but a few hours, almost a few moments, 


p se) on 


. “ , » ‘ ] 
gazing” (spent in gazing we suj the Parthenon and the 
vin my mind 


Temple of Theseus, have place ad no0\ the ch 
pl rand bea itiful proj rtrons ol the Greek style above all others.” 
Those who have seen Only the 

les, such is the Madeleme at 


te " 
iste slim- 











odern imitations of the Greek ‘Tem 


Paris, must, we fancy, shat t 


yi 
clusion we had ourselves come to before our visit to Athens, that the 
beauty of Greck architecture had been much exaggerated. 

But it isnot, T Git s, it is true, attempted but little, but 


+ +} 2 


they fiance at 


that little they 
scatters all sceptical 
the building. | 
not to the beauty of the at 


did perfectly. The first uthenon 


ti i 
d justilies all the praise bestowed upon 


ls owlng 





{ the 
OL Tilt 











place ; put tue ‘XQ usite nicel\ mon- 
stration. Englisi: architect y hear 
Mr. Penrose spec gon a difference of *023 of an inch between 
the east and west enc he Parthenon, and accounting for it by th 
contraction of the wood (such as he had observed in lis own 
measurements) in the course of the day when the sett was marked 
out, It would be absurd in ow Gothie buildings or in the Roman 
temples, which are but clumsy imitations of the Greek, to attempt 
measurements to the thousandth part of a loot; but tis can be 
done, and done satisfactorily, in temples built at the best period of 


admitted of this mar- 
f the least expansible 
in their expert- 
material for a pendulum 


Greek art. 

The material in which they worke 
vellous accuracy. Marble is well knownt 
of substances. ‘he Royal Society of 
ments for the purpose of finding the best 
fixed upon a kind of black marble, which was found to expand only 
s¥s3 Of its length between the freezing and boiling points, Just $ of 
the expansion of iron, ‘The expansion of Carrara marble was found 
to be z#yp- ~The marble of Pentelicus is not so soft as the Parian 
which was used principally for statues, but it is admirably suited for 
building purposes. When exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
it assumes the niost exquisite tints, and the hues of the Parthenon 
vary from the richest brown and almost orange to the purest white 

The accuracy we have spoken of is visible throughout the building. 
The lines of the side and front are not straight but carefully graduated 
curves; the rise is three inches in the end, and four in the side of the 
building. The reason of these curves is this: A long line in a build 
ing, when viewed from a distance, if perfectly straight appears to sink 
in the centre. Any oue may notice this for himsclf in the western 
fagade of St. Paul’s. ‘To remedy this optical illusion the Greeks 
raised the centre. Although the principle is indicated in Vitruvius, 
it was, we believe, unknown to modern architects until re-discovered 
by M. Penrose in 1837. (The learned author who has so lately com- 
pleted the history of Greece was in Paris when the discovery was 
made known to him ; and taking an architectural friend with him to 
the Madeleine, he endeavoured to pers iade that the 
observable t had 
quake. The architect was not taken in by 
he acknowledged the fact. ‘‘ That was 
ment of the buildine.”’ 









him sinking 
In the pe men 
» Du 


d the settle- 


the supposed cau 


What they ul 


On the same pric » every umn is irved that May peat 
straight; and not only so, but every column leans siightiy inwards 
The corner columns have to meet the slope of the two sides, and 











| they have 


been caused by the shock of an eartia- | 


glorious climate spared them the necessity of erecting them. But 
succeeded in applying them to the temples they did erect. 
| Their success is complete. ‘The eye rests with perfect satisfaction 
| on the outlines of the Parthenon, and acknowledges a perfection un- 
known to the more ambitious buildings of Rome, and the more glorious 
creations of our Gothic architecture. 

‘The details of the Temple of Theseus are said by some who have 
| had the opportunity of imspecting them narrowly to be even more 
fect than those of the Parthenon, The eye that can 
| detect faults in the Parthenon must be wonderfully acute. It is a 
| marvel, however, that such perfection should have been attained in 
a period, and under such disadvantages. The Parthenon 
ab mut seven V ars, and the Propylea begun and 
the same time other great works were going 
on ia other parts of Greece: the temple of Eleuses was being built 
near At Plidias himself was employed during the time of the 
on of the Propvleea, at Elis, on lus great statue of Zeus, and, 

tod, Praxias, with a number of Athenian artists 

ol the archaic school, were employed in decorating the temple at 
Delphi. Chat was marvellous period of intellectual activity. 
| Greece had 1 freed from the terror of Persian invasion, and 
had not begun to waste her strength in internal strife. The rapidity 
jwith which churel multiplied within the last few years 
| it Our own Country can give but an inadequate idea of the manner in 


which sumptuous temples and statues of the gods were erected in 





| 
| ; : 
| eXQuisitery per 


| 80 sho 1 
Was erected in 


finished in five and al 


ens. 
erect! 


during the whole mn 





just be 


es have becn 


! } t ¢ . 
the dillerent cities of Greece. 


|} Another suggestion will help to bear out what we have said as 
to the perfection of Greek Che sculptural ornaments of the 
Parthenon are the parts best known, and on which its fame has been 


made chiefly to rest. 
brought to Engla 
Museu l. Ti 


perhaps, tin 


ken sculptures from the pediment were 

gin, and placed by him in the British 
Panda robber; and many will, 
k hardly of him till they go to Athens, and see what 


n (but for his robbery) awaited these precious 


Greeks Cali him a thiect 


l verdict as to the excellence of thes« 
ents worthy, but not more than 


, 
- 


, ana chitin Then Ss orhan 


| worthy, of the | ol ‘h they were placed. And let it be 
remembered that tl > most} et specimens of the art of scuip- 
} ture we the work ot wetnown artists Phidias was the general 
overseer of all the publie works at Athens in the time of Pericles, 


mid had unde rders, as Plutarch mforms us, réxroves mAaoTat, 


Acdoup 


TocKiATAt 


yadxorurrot yo Badeis ypvodv padaxrnpes kai €epavros 
Lwypapor TOpEVTCs Under his direction were employed 


€ 
letin 


architects of the Parthenon; Mnesicles, 
Coreebus, who began the Temple of 
the sculptures of the 
While the Parthenor 
great gold and ivory 
statue of Athene, as the colossal bronze 
tatue of Athene Promachus, which stood between the Propylea 
land the Parthenon, whose crest and spear could be seen afar off 
| from the ships as they rounded Sunuim. It was standing as late as 
}a.D. 3895, when it Alaric. We have, in fact, no first- 
| class specimens of Greek sculpture remaining. ‘The best are, as we 
| have seen, figures placed upon the pediment of a lofty building, 
|never intended for close inspection, and executed by unknown 
jartists. There happen, indeed, to be gems of art, by Canova, on 
| the roof of Milan Cathedral, but that is hardly a paraliel case. No 
}one would take the figures on the pediment of the Royal Exchange 
as specimens of the finish of which English artists are capable. 
Besides, we have but such statues as the Venus de Medici, a work 
in the decline of Greek art by a third-rate artist, Cleomenes, in 
imitation of the famous Cnidian Venus by Praxiteles. None of the 
statues have come down to us at which the ancients themselves 
wondered. 

Before we quit the Acropolis we must remark that exquisite 
refinement has also been shown in the relative positions of the 
temples. No two buildings on the Acropolis are exactly parallel, 
except the Propylcea and the Parthenon, which are, as it were, parts 
design. By this means the Greeks obtained a play of 
licht and shade otherwise uting to their simple architecture. 
> temple of Nike Apteros remains in shade, after the Par- 
The 


is and Callierates, the 
The 
, and others, 
Parthenon 
building he 


Aa! 


the architect of Propylea ; 
He ‘pl bably designed 
, but he could have done more, 
was fully engaged on his 
( tatues, such 


CuSIS 


no 
} was 


besides other 


SL 





was seen DY 








} OL the same 
1) 





n has been lighted up by the glow of the setting sun. 
vorks of nature are seldom absolutely symmetrical, aud their great 
charm is produced by the union of the general symmetry with 


Jinfinite variety of detail. A like charm has been achieved by the 


| Grecks, ‘hitecture by au almost endless succession of varied 
| . rtions. 








every column has its own special rec m, so Tha ich block of each | i 
column had to be cut for its own plac On \ the a is} Our author’s tour embraces but little more of Greece than Athens 
varies in the different parts of the building. The lareest are those at | its His work is very slight as to its materials, and shows even 
the east front, which exa s breadth of the ent s classical information than might have been expected from an 
building sm aaa il : south s ind west { } educated man writing about Athens; but it is written in a kindly, 
V f : n € } k \ SIZUS ‘ t n | cheertul e, and is marked by a habit of observation not uncommon 
east to wes lt s ( eG ~ vd | i ’ a | ul prolession, 
spread of ar ile ¢ uid c tis i to 0} | i s vy fast ap mching—the time of the annual 
larther w s } ely | iuht i I ; ition of English tourist 1" ople are already debating on the 
to the sm st size , 5 1 and \ re the | direction of their jouracy, trying to decide between the rival attrac 
pproaches closel ti lee of the Acropolis. On east, wii ns of the Alps and th Pyrenees—Norway and the Tyrol. Dr. 
there was a large open s they were cut of tT rmai size, ai Co ur i suLOW that Athens Is not out of the reach of the 
he north they ried so as to suit the inequalities of the | « y su traveller; and his book will have done good if it 
gro: ad, finduces some to attempt a bolder flight than they have perhaps 
Such accuracy and refinement as this is never atteinpted hy our] before attempted, and to determine to stand this summer on the 


architects ; and whether th ld have succeeded in apply- 
ing these principles to larger buildings is an open question. ‘Their | 


Greeks co 





Acropolis of Athens, and judge for themselves of the beauty of the 


Parthenon, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WE are indebted to the Tower of Babel for three Grammars and a Pro- 
spectus. ‘ Elaborate treatises have been written,” says Mr. Kalisch,* “ to 
prove that Hebrew is an easy language, and manuals have been published 
professing to teach it in four-and-twenty lessons.” He himself does not 
“flatter the student with hopes so pleasing and gratifying.” As a 
preliminary step, therefore, he calls upon the learner to master two 
formidable volumes on Grammar, which, he is careful to add, “is only the 
vestibule of the temple which enshrines the literature.” For our own part 
we cannot venture beyond the threshold, and consequently shall not tarry 
long even over Mr. Beamont’s “ Concise Grammar of the Arabic Lan- 
guage,”t though he assures us that “the importance of that language to 
the study of Hebrew, the living to the dead, can scarcely be overrated.” 
If, as Mr. Beamont asserts, it is our imperative duty “to attempt the con- 
version of the Moslem subjects of Turkey to the Christian faith,” it may be 


conceded that it would be very desirable we should be able to hold familiar | 


intercourse with them. We therefore commend this Grammar to the atten- 
tion of all such as have other designs upon Turkey than the conversion of 


Kaimes. We are next invited to acquire the Dutch tongue in order to | 


converse with the Japanese.{ The “enterprising British merchant,” and 
every “literary man with the smallest pretensions to philology,” are alike 
interested in making themselves master of “ the most perfect of any of the 
Lower Teutonia dialects.” The Prospectus to which we have alluded 


refers to the projected publication in Italian of two quarto volumes, the one | 


containing 70 beautiful chromo-lithographs of large dimensions, and the 
other 400 pages of illustrative letter-press, intended to convey much 
curious and original information on the subject of Buddhism.) If the 
plates be only equal to the specimen submitted to us the work will be 
cheap at the price, 300 Italian lire. 

The cultivation of Cotton on scientitic principles forms the subject of 
an extremely useful little volume by Dr. Mallet.|| And not only does he 
minutely investigate the elements and causes of its successful culture, but 
he also furnishes a careful account of the practice actually pursued in the 
Southern States of North America. The results of his researches are decidedly 
adverse to any expectations that may have been formed of obtaining large 
supplies of a first-rate article from India, and this conclusion is borne out 
by all the best authorities in that matter. This being the case, it may be 
worth while to consider the practicability of adopting Sir W. H. Holm’s 
suggestion to turn British Guiana into a cotton-growing district.€] There 
is no doubt whatever that the cultivation of cotton might be carried on 
there to any extent, if capital and labour were procurable. The latter, indeed, 
is now being obtained from China and India, and the former will not be 
slow in flowing into a profitable channel. 

Great credit is due to Messrs Groombridge and Sons for their admirable 
“British Directory,”"** which is by far the most complete work of the 
kind that has ever been published. There is scarcely any conceivable 
matter of reference that is not to be found in it, and the arrangement of its 
varied details leaves nothing to be desired. Of less general utility, though 
derhaps quite as good in its way, are Mr. Haines’ Tables for the Paper 
Trade.¢f Another convenient compilation is Mr. Sampson Low’s Guide-book 
to the charities of London,t{ comprising, as it does, an account of the 
operations, resources, and general condition of the charitable, educational, 
and religious institutions of London. 

A second edition of Dr. Thomson’s “ School Chemistry,” proves that its 
author did not over-estimate his powers.§§ Much, it seems, has been re- 
written, and great care bestowed on the revision of the atomic weights and 
‘formule, so as to render it a practical introduction to the present state 
of chemistry. 

“ Good wine,” says the proverb, “ needs no bush,” but the difficulty is to 
find good wine. It is quite clear that a very large proportion of the wines 
drunk in this country are vile adulterations, in which the juice of the grape 
plays a very subordinate part. No unsophisticated wine, says Mr. Tovey, || || 
and least of all Claret, can be sold at the prices advertised by certain un- 
scrupulous firms. The mixture that usually passes current as a cheap Claret, 
is simply a concoction of Cetti, Beni-Carlo, and Pontac, while in one instance 


PP 
A varied assortment of books on theological and ecclesiastical] 

adorns or encumbers our table: Tantum religio potuit suadere ie 
first of these that comes to hand is a collection of Charges and Sermong* 
delivered at long intervals over a period of fifty years, by the Venerable 
minister of Wycliffe Chapel. Among these is a funeral sermon op the 

death of the Princess Charlotte, in 1817, which acquires a double int 
from the affliction which has so lately befallen the Royal Family of these 
realms. From Dr. Cumming,f we learn that Isaiah beheld in his mind’ 
eye long trains of locomotives filled with the remnants of two tribes, a 
length “ disentangled from the complications of the nations,” and all bound 

for “ t’other side of Jordan.” The ten tribes, who are now “ somey 
out of sight,” will at the same time “ emerge from their hiding-place" 
China, Tartary, or Thibet—and “ be borne to Jerusalem in an exodus vast} 
more sublime than that in which they came forth from Egypt, and amidst 
miracles, and wonders, and mercies, cross the Red Sea, and settle peaceably ig 
the midst of Palestine.” Now, though we have not the slightest objection ty 
the dwellers in Holywell-street, the Minories, and Houndsditch, being draggeg 
through the waters of the Red Sea, we confess to being somewhat puzzleg 
as to the route likely to be taken by the missing ten tribes when they pasg 
from Central or Eastern Asia into India by way of Suez, and the pj. 
| raculous ford. As of old the forthgoing Hebrews spoiled the Egyptians 
so in the next exodus they are to take possession of the horses that ap 
“the property of Gentile nations,” as well as of their “ Kurkaroth,” 
“ chariots revolving with the swiftness of the clouds.” It is thence eyj. 
dent that the restoration of the Jews cannot be very close at hand, ings. 
| much as not even the prospectus has been issued of the Kurkaroth ling 
from Petticoat-lane to Palestine. We may, therefore, also presume that 
the “immortal smash” has again been postponed for a few years—so thy 
| there is yet hope in store for the expectants of deferred annuities, Fy 
| larger and more worthy views of God’s dealings with man were entertained 
| by the late Vicar of Banbury, whose essays on the Church of Israel ay 
not only marked by genuine piety and an enlightened faith, but are like 
wise valuable as contributions to historical knowledge. Seeing that “ we 
!have no right to go out of” the world, or to “separate ourselves like 
wicked monks from its affairs,” the Rev. Thomas Markby, M.A.,§ came ty 
the wise conclusion that the best thing to be done was to turn life to good 
} account, by walking, as far as possible, in the footsteps of the Re 
| deemer. It appeared to him that “ an unusual and very awful paralld 
|} might be drawn between the time of the Son of Man on earth and ow 
own.” It is true the fagot no longer crackles in Smithfield, by 
the spirit of persecution is as rancorous asever. Men still cling to obsolete 
forms and phrases, and regard the mere ceremonials of worship as the 
very essence of religion. There is the same “ simoniacal and devilish 
traflic whereby the cure of souls is made as common a matter for bargain 
and sale as sheep in the market.” There is the same seeking after signs 
and resorting to quacks and impostors, the same belief in wonder-workers, 
the same superstitious reverence for sacred buildings, the same disregard 
of holiness. “A season of tribulation” may, therefore, be expected, 
“such as has not been exceeded, if equalled, since Jerusalem fell.” Having 
established this parallel to his own satisfaction, Mr. Markby thought he 
could not do better than occupy himself with placing before his congregs. 
tion the daily life and teaching of the Saviour of mankind. The idea was 
unexceptionable, and its execution has been very creditably and usefully 
carried out. Should any one, however, still be troubled with vague and 
imperfect notions of Christianity, he may turn with advantage to the Rey, 
Edmond Mortlock’s treatise to prove its consonance with reason ani adapt- 
ability to the ordinary occurrences of life.|) As faith, unlike to “human 
love,” is in a great measure “the growth of human will,” it is gene 
rally found more profitable to enforce its expediency by illustrations than 
to prove its necessity by logical arguments. In fact, reason is incompetent 
of itself to produce faith, and it is probably on this account that, instead of 
entering upon a disputation, an anonymous writer has preferred to quote 
the examples of certain scriptural personages to show how faith should be 
exhibited by those who have reached that haven.§ There is a very general 
belief on the Continent that every educated Englishman is familiar with the 
writings of St. Augustin, and regards the * Civitas Dei” as almost the offspring 











he “ found that a marvellously low-priced Claret consisted of a mixture 

of British spirits and water dashed with an acid, which had been racked 

upon wine lees coloured with dyewood.” —_Really good wine, it seems, can 
never be otherwise than high-priced, owing to the comparatively small area | 
on which it is produced, and the positively large demand for it in all parts | 
of the globe. Many erroneous impressions and prejudices on the subject | 
of French and German wines are successfully combated and removed by 

Mr. Tovey in his unpretending but exceedingly interesting little manual, | 
and much useful information imparted in a simple and concise manner. Some 
of his revelations, however, will be hardly agreeable either to the keepers or 
frequenters of taverns, though the latter have reason to be grateful for his 
courageous exposure of the fraudulent practices of “ mine host.” It is | 
satisfactory to know on such good authority as that of Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh,{ that a moderate use of sound wine will gladden the heart 
of man without injury to his constitution. The author of “ Rab and his 
Friends” is not only a humorist of a high order, but a sensible and experi- 
enced practitioner of the healing art. His opinion on all that belongs to | 
bodily health is therefore entitled to consideration, and he has the merit of | 
tendering his advice in homely language intelligible to all classes. | 





* A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A., Part L. | 
Longman and Co, 

t 4 Concise Grammar of the Arabic Language, revised by Sheikh Ali Nady 
El Barrany. By W.J. Beamont, M.A. Bell and Daldy. | 

t A Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. Translated by H. | 
Van Lauh. Triibner and Co. 

Sommonakodom. Codice Buddistico Siamese (T, Hai) Maniscritto e Dipinto. Publi- | 

cato per cura di B. Biondelli. Triibner and Co. 

|| Cotton: the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological conditions involved in its succes- 
Jul Cultivation. By Dr. John W. Mallet. Chapman and Hall. 
Bah Free Cotton: How and where to grow it. By Sir W. H. Holms. Chapman and 

all. 

** Thoms’ British Directory and Oficial Handbook of the United Kingdom: with 
County and Borough Register for England and Wales. Groombridge and Sons 

tt The Paper Makers’ and Stationers’ Calculator. Compiled by E. N. Haines. W. J. 


ms. 
vi The Charities of London in1861. By Sampson Low, Junior. Sampson Low, Son, 
and Co. 


$$ School Chemistry, or Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas 
Thomson, M.D. Longman and Co. 
| Wine and Wine Countries; a Record and Manual for Wine Merchants and Wine 
Consumers. By Charles Tovey. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
a TT —— H Five Lay Sermons to Working People. By Joun Brown, M.D. Hamilton, 
an 0. 





of inspiration. Whatever may have been the case when the educated class 
might be counted by tens, such is certainly not the case at the present day, 
nor is it likely that any great desire to become acquainted with the works 
of the learned Bishop of St. Hippo will be kindled by the latest translation 
of his Manual of Devotion.** The very name isa misnomer. Devotion is 
not to be “ got up” by the aid of a Manual, like the elements of an art or 
a science, and assuredly very few persons in the middle of the nineteenth 
century will find these prayers applicable to their own circumstances. The 
book itself, however, is beautifully printed, and rejoices in a pretty ecclesi- 
astical cover, and will look very “ nice” upon a medisval prie-Dieu. 
Should any one be induced, by the interest he may take in sanitary 
questions, to procure a little volume entitled Ministers of Health,+7 he will 
certainly be doomed to disappointment. The ministers in question are 
simply visions, after the manner of those which used to appear in Mr 
Charles Dickens's Christmas books, only adapted to the capacity of very 
juvenile readers. If these slight moral tales seem inappropriately placed 
among religious dissertations and Handbooks to Heaven, no objection can 
be made, at least on that ground, to Dr. Taylor's Sermons for Advent.}} 
The early destruction of the terrestrial globe through the action of subter- 
ranean fires forms the burden of the third sermon, aad is handled with 
artistic effect. A series of papers, having for their object the promotion of 
good sense and thoughtfulness, and the discouragement of unmeaning and 
conventional modes of religious tuition, is now issuing from the prolific 
press of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., under the equally ambitious and 


* Charges and Sermons on Special Occasions, during a Ministry of Fifty Years By 
Andrew Reed, D.D. Ward and Co. 

+ Readings on the Prophets: Isaiah. A Famitiar and Popular Exposition sor Sw 
day Reading. By the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D., F.RS.E. BR, Bentley. 

t The Church of Israel: a Study in Prophecy. With an Essay on the Chronology of 
Scripture. By William Wilson, M.A. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

$ The Man Christ Jesus; or, the Daily Life of our Lord Jesus Christ on Earth, as du- 
played by His Evangelists for our Example. By Thomas Markby, M.A, Rivingtons. — 

Christianity Agreeable to Reason in its Evidence, its Doctrine of the Atonement, and 

its Commemorative Sacrament, By the Rev. E. Mortlock, B.D. Macmillan and Co 

| Illustrations of Faith: Eight Plain Sermons. By One of the Writers of the 
“ Tracts for the Christian Seasons.” J. H. and J. Parker 

** Manual of Devotion. From the Writings of St. Augustin. John Maclaren. 

tt Ministers of Health: Sketches, Mystic and Moral. By the Rev. H. Boyden. T.1 
Lemare. 

t2 The Time is at Hand: Advent Sermons, 1361. By the Rev. D. F. Taylor, LLD 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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THE SPE 
e of Philo-Socrates.* 


I Ambitious—because the author pro- 
ambiguou vestigate subjects “ which, there is reason to believe, would have 
—_ ee and in a manner that he would not disapprove were he 
en ow, sifted with the knowledge and familiar with the habits and 
among ry a ee” Ambiguous—because, while its natural meaning is 
doings ° \ of Socrates, it is intended to represent the admiration Socrates 
pont entertained for Mr. William Ellis, had he been so fortunate as 

. e postponed his existence to the present times. While agreeing 
to bav Ua of Mr. Ellis’s conclusions, we confess to a narrow escape from a 
— _~ of the cervical vertebra while nodding over his tedious and 
, prolusions. Tortoise-like in many respects, the gens braccata of | 
Holland have nevertheless anticipated the English theologians in their 


Fires 


F 


aeea 


bidst attempt to introduce rational argument in the discussion of Christian 
ly in doctrines. The three cardinal points—the nature of the Trinity, or Tri- 
0 to amy, «the Atonement, or satisfaction of God’s justice by Christ’s suffer- 


viewed as an equivalent for the punishment 4ve for the sins of the 
whole world,” and the verbal infallibility of Scripture—are shown by Dr. 
Lorgiont to be, strictly speaking, uns -riptural. “ They are not to be found 
Jdest creed of the Christian Church, the so-called Apostolical creed, 








the confession of which was deemed sufficient for admission to membership 
of the Christian Church during the first three centuries of its existence. 
Indeed, the ‘atonement theory,’ as expounded by modern orthodoxy, is 
scarcely eight centuries old.” A scientific, though reverent, examination of 
the Sacred Writings is earnestly advocated as the only means of ensuring 
the diffusion of real Christian knowledge, but at the same time it is 
admitted that whatever is “ characteristic in the person of Christ has been 
set forth in the Gospels in complete accordance with truth.” In other 
words, Dr. Lorgion is a Dutch “ Essayist and Reviewer,” and therefore 
would not be at all to the taste of a certain anonymous writer who subscribes 
himself as ‘‘ One who wishes to ascertain what is the ‘True Faith of a 
Christian.’"* Though undertaking to examine these ill-starred Essays by 
the test of common sense, this gentleman, with a long pseudonym, charges 
| Dr. Temple and his colleagues with being deficient in spiritual light. With 

them “ the eye of the soul” is obscured, and consequently they are unable 

to comprehend mysteries which are accepted by babes and sucklings, and 
likewise by “ ¢ ne who, &c. &e.,” and who is considerate enough to inform his 
| readers that he is now in his seventy. fourth year, and that since the age of 
fourteen he has been engaged in trade—obv iously an excellent training for 


































in the 0 | 

ans, ; a the polemical arena. 

are * Philo-Socrates. Part Ill. Among the Teachers. By William Ellis. Smith, ae 
, Elder, and Co. — 

or ¢ The Pastor of Vliethinzen ; or, Conversations about the Gréninger School, the Doctrine * The** Essays and Reviews” Examined on the Principles of Common Sense; with 
evi of the Church, the Science of a and the Bible. By E. J. Diest Lorgion, D.D. | ¢ome 1 hay ‘eliminary Remarks on the Mode in which Instructions are Communicated Sroun 
las ‘franslated from the Dute h. Cape Town: J. C. Juta. aX Man. Walton and Maberly. 
line a “ , _amow f omeswe ee - a caarconstenn 

: ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. | YY LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware-; QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
that . s | 
Manager, Mr. George 1A | @ housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to | COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
that f Tn consequence of the great success of the present performances | their choice selections of Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies, LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS Issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Far the production of the Easter Extravaganza is postponed.—First | Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, | Adelaide, Gawler, Kobe, and Kadina. Approved drafts negotiated 
ce of Miss Herbert since her late indisposition. York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, | and sent for collection. Every description of Banking business is 
ined ‘On Monday and during the week, UNDER THE KOSE. Mr. | Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona | conducted with Victoria, New South Wales, — the other Aas- 
Ashley, Miss Kate Terry. FRIENDS OR FOES. Messrs. George | Anchovies, French Truffies, l’reserved Green Peas, French Beans, | tralian Colonies, through the Compeny’ s Ag 

are vues. Dewar, F. Charles, Frank Matthews, Stephens, Belmore ; | Mushrooms, Tomatoes, h and Spanish Olives: Crystallized | VILLI AM cr U TRDY, Manager. 
ke Frank Matthews, Harland, E. Komer, and Miss | and Glace Apricots, res, Strawberries, and Angelica, London, 54, Old Broad-street, E. Cc, 
; i To conclade with THE BOARDING 8¢ 9 /L, Messrs. | Jordan ———, Muscatel tisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 

eg shiey, Dewar, Belmore, F. Charles, Cotterell ; , | variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated | ’ 
like Ae, Dew Terry, Rainsforth, Isabel Adams. & pickles and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, | AS CIDENT AL DEATH INSUR ANCE 

kb ce at Half-past Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch | Jams, Jellies, Tart-truits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, | COMPANY 

e to mence ( I Mc YN ic SOK IE TY — | Candies, Colza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the | 7, BANK BUIL DINGS. LOTHBU RY, LONDON, E.c, 
vod TAC RED — HARMO) SOCLE LY .— | best descriptions wad Founded 1849. Capital '300,0002. in 13,000 Shares of 252. 
R Exerek Hatt. Conductor Mr. COSTA.—The next Sub- | aseeer ety — = r orders a Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 

e- scription Concert, ELIJAH, May 16th | i, Edwards-str oriman-squar ondon, ee 





3.—Sole proprietors of the 


Harveys 


and the office for the Sale of 


Handel Festival Tick et-ottice, 
x ras o. 2, Exeter Hall, Plans 


the International Season Tickets, is at 








SAU 











our of the Exhibition Buildir Gardens, Great ‘Ore hestra erected for 
ng day, &c., are presented to cach purchaser of Tickets he admirers of this celebr 
but te coming pare pot | quested to observe that each bot 
lete The exchange of Vouchers for Stalls for the Handel Featival signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
h will commence on Wedne next, 23rd April, at 10 o’c.ock injunction in Chancery of the 9t 
the Guinea Tickets will be issued at the same time can be genuine 
Bal E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, J 


MADAME A IND-GOLDSCHMIDT 
XETER HALL, 


Lond on, as sole proprietors of the 
compelled to give this caution, fr 


; lth; = 28th; and June 4th, 1862. closely imitated with a view to d 
ys R. MITCHEL L begs to announce that | AUCK.—LEA 
ers, i he has been requested by Mr. and Madame Goldschmidt to | = SW ae on 


make arrangements for the performance of Three Oratorios, “ T Beg to caution the Publi 
essiab,” * The Creation,” and “ which will take place in 

tively, in behalf of the following Benevolent In- | 
Vednesday Evening, May l4th, HA NDEL'S “MES- | 
SIAH,” in aid of the Hinde-street Lustitution and other Establish- 
ments for the relief of Needlewomen of London.—2. Wednesday 


Elijah, 
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ronounced by ( 


Purchasers should ask for 







This label is protected by perpetual 


eceive purchasers, 


their world- 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


ipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


.— CAUTION. 
ated Sauce are partic 
tle bears the well- 


TRUSTEES. 
MATTHEW MARSHALL, Es@Q 
KENYON 5S. PARKER, Esg., QC, 
Hexky BLAIR MAYNE, Esq 
At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders, held 
on Tuesday the Sth Instant, Two Thousand New Shares of Twenty- 
five Pounds each weve created, on each of which L. will be due on 
allotment 
The Dividends are paid in January and July 
All applicat for Shares must be made on or before the 30th 
Instant, on wh day the Share list will be finally closed, to 
Messrs JOSHUA HUTCHINSON and SON, 15, Angel-court, Uhrog- 
morton-street, Brokers to the Company. 
ea ’ April 1, 1862 


TP ERIAL 


No. 1, 


CE 
ilarly re- 
known label 





b July, 1558, and without it none 


Iwards-street, Portman-square, 
receipt for il: irvey's Sauce, are 


‘om the fact that their labels are 





AND PERRINS | 
against Spurious Imitations of 


“Ll IFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

Old Broad-street, Lenten, EC, 
DIRECTORS: 


A AND PERKINS 
»nnoisseurs t 


SAUCE, 


lnstituted 1820. 


be 














‘ +t es “ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” | 
Evening, May 28,“ THE CREATION,” by HAYDN, in behalf of | — ‘ aes JAMES GORDON MU DOCH. Esc Ridin 
ga the Brompton Consumption Sow vital, Wednesday Evening, | | ‘e* — hag neers oo fy Export, 7 the Proprietors, Wor. | HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq, Deputy-c shairman, 
June 4, MENDELSSUHN’S ELL All,” in support of the Royal | © S* srs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by | . j 
re Society of Musicians and the Royal Society of Female Musici ians | Grocers and Oilmen universally | Thomas George Barclay, Esq | George Hibbert, 1 
4 " } ah ‘ TAN LA AT OAN 1) | Ja .f hg! Esq. Samuel Hibbert, E+« 
Vv in these perio ces will be sustained ri ’ n 
lly ep on —_s a poenene = —H _ — 51Ms \L K N k i EK LD PA l EN | STARCI | > ir c *q thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
ind REEVES, Mr. W. H. WEISS, and Signor BELLETTI. "The BAND Wl used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully r hapman, Esq. | Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
and CHORUS will be complete, comprising upwards of 500 Per-| iaiormedthat this Sturch is Exclusively Used in the Royal | Georg: William Cottam, Esq. Witham K. Robinson, Esq 


Laundry, 








George Henry Cutle 





r, keg Martin T. Smith, Eeq., M.P, 








formers. Conductor, Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT,—Centre Reserved | and Her Majesty's Laundress says that aithoagh » | L ‘ 
pt- and Numbered Seats, One Guinea; Sides of the Area—Reserved | bas tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has } George Field, Esq Newman Smith, Eeq 
lan and Numbered, Half-a-Guinea; West Gallery, Halfa-Guinea; | found nove of them equal to the GLENFIEL v, whic his the | ’rofits.—Pour-fifths, or “ - cent,, of the profits are assigned 
Back of Area, Seven Shillings —Seats will te appropriated accord- | Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for | to policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to participate 
he- ing to priority of application. Orders received on and atter Mon- | GLE NFIELD PATENT STARCH, after payment of one premium 


t Mitchell's Koyal 


s, Kegent- 


ve made Mr 
e made at be sure the at you get 


YPHERSPOON and ¢ 


as inferio 


day, April 28th. Ap 
Library, 33, Old Boud- 


plications to 
street ; M ssrs. Addison and Luca 














| lionus —The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
r kinds are otten substituted the 4th of January, 1542, vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 


Glasgow and London. 





pnt street ; Messrs. Cramer, Bea and Wood's, and Messrs. Ham- _— | sums insured, according to their respective dates. , . 
mond’, egent-street: Messrs. Chappell's, Bubb’s, Cock and Hutch- ‘ ‘ } J "'S ik y ihe quinquennial additions made to policies issued after the éth 
of ings’, ey and Crew's, Hookham's, Ebers', and Ollivier's, OLLARD and ( OLLAR D * N EW lot J snuary, 1842, vary in like manner from £28 17s. to 41 5s. per 
Bond. street; Mr. Sams’, St. James's -street; ‘and Messrs. Keith and | WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOK | cent, on the sums insured, 
ote Prowee's Cl : STREET, Bt ty STRE eT where all communications are to be Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
be Se NOL a ontvenses. eee Tn all Classes for Sale and Hire. City | render of a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy 
Sranch, 26. seapside, E. ° free of premians 


HE SOUTH KE NSINGLON MUSEUM | 
ha FREE from MONDAY 2ist, to SATURDAY 26th 
April. 1862. Hours from 10, 10 A.M. to 10 Pw 


PURKOW'S LAN 
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Fr 
The Field, the Op 



















I The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 


mattis 


DSCAPE GLASSES 


era, and the Sea, 














ing ~— . of 5 ef Insurances without parucipation in profits may be effected at 
: TERN and 6 Gaineas | re 7 € 
, EASON TICKE TS for the INTERNA- | BURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE for the LONGER RAN igo 
™ . ae rR ; OPE for the iER RANGES, "re tus sand further information may be had at the chief 
INAL F XHIBITION.—Purchasers of these tickets at the 25s. and 30s., tree by post | office, as above; at the Branch Uffice, 16, Pall-Mail; or of the 
Central Ticket Offices, EXETER HALL, enjoy the advantage of Burrows New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4Guineas. | agents in town and country ey 
ks pon coe Fae an ~y? cngrered plan of oe ge aing and | Fall particulars on application to | SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 
garden, owing position of great orchestra erected for the open- W. and J. BURKOW, GREAT MALVERN, —— = 
on ing day, courts, &c. Orders by post should have post-office order London —ih. Aen vd, 72, Rahes-cteat, W.; aud Wales, and os ‘ 
is payable to dein Mersionn, 7. meter Hall wr: McCulloch, 56, Cheapside, E.( CO L ERLC AL, M EDIC AL, and GENE RAL 
m Tickets should now be applied for at once i7—_— - . LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
: PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. —Kixe’s Co1- as eee © See, & 13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W 
th AU TICAL GEOLUGY.— Kine’s Cot-| (SLERS’ ‘GLASS CHAN ‘DELIERS, | —— 
0» .—PRoress NAD G8, will com . , . . 
he mance a Course of Lectures on Wednesday Morning Ape 1 30, a Ww all Lights and Mantel-picce Lustres, for Gas and Cand ESTABLISHED 1824. —Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
: Nine o'clock, having especial reference co the : ion of Gro- Hass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/, 15s, — 
si LOGY to ENGINEERING. MINING, ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICUL (lass Desert ae DUNUS MERTING, tees 
TURE. The Lectures will be continue 1 succeeding Friday All articles marked in plain figures, Th eport nted at a Meeting held on the 2nd January 
and Wednesday at the same hour is 6d | Ornamental Glass, English and I A ign, sv a for Presents. last, for the dee on of the SEVENTH Bonus, mown, 





, DD, 
N.B.—The Class will be accom; anied” - the Pre 

Barvisn MUSEUM, the GREAT 
ogical interest in the Country 


UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE. 


Rov GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 


RUVE and Co, beg to inform the 


Principal. 
fessor to the 
EXHIBITION, and places of Geo 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS, 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPA( 


Broad-street. 
B* WILLIAM 8. BURTON } 
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Medical Profession 
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»tly exec os 
4, OXFOK r STREET, V 
TURY and SHOW-KOOMS, 
stablished 1807 


In evidence of the progress of the 8 
that during the quinquennial period which tonninated on the 3uth 
June, 186), 

New ~. urances fora total sum of £8,496,370 had been 
an increase of £62,215 on those of the previous five 






mas SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
of La ay} Baths, and 


me had increased from £166,800 to £195,400 


that 


per annum 

















































ed and the Public in general that the PUMP RUOM is OPEN fen Metallic Bedsteads. Phe stock of each is at he largest, The Assurance Fand had risen from £8,154.276 to 
an the First Monday in MAY util the end of OCTOBER, offering | B®West, aud most varied eversubmitted to th pub: i ,and marked | £6,4888,008; and that a 
- every facility for taking a course of the most RENOWNED Con. , ®t Price® proportionate with those that have tended to make his Rever nary addition to the Policies of £295,077 was 
+ TINENTAL MINERAL WATERS, with the same happy results as at establishment the most « a «i in this country. | then made, as against £2% ? at the prior division, 
r the Natural Springs. . Jedsteads, from. heehal a. Gd. to 201. each j In clustration of the results of the Division 
4 Waters carvull bottled, a . Shower Baths, trom Na. to 64 each that the Reversionary addition above named averaged 44 per cent 
“ d, are sold throughout the ye: P. ? iJ , 
th Pump Room, and by pct tay tage dae gen aay D neater bee Lamps (Moderateur), from... .+ 6s. to 71. 78. each. or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per ceut, on the 
account of the CURATIVE EFFE hese W A (All other kinds at the ome s - ) Premiums paid in the five years i that the 
of ® EFFECTS of these Waters may be had cal 
- Pure Colza O11 er gallon. | Cash Bonus averaged @ r cent.on the like Premiuns, 
rd a. une are genuine which have not the name of “* STRUVE,” on ILLI AM S. 5 t K LON’S S GEN ERAL, | being amongst the largest ever jared by any office 
. e Label, and on the Red Star ver the Cork he KNeport explained at length the nature of the investments, 
He T\INNE jamp over the Vor ma. FU eTEne IRON MONGERY ( ATAU GL y may be | and the bases of the calculations, the results of which, as above 
Ss ‘ ] bad gratis, and free by post t contains upwards of 500 Illustra- | shown, are eminently favourable, 
id D ‘an F O R Dd?’ PUR KE f L U I D tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, | _ 7 
iteally ea: Snmet A has been during twenty-five years empha- | Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water The fol np anata tin Miata Matias tin tia 
> : ¢ following are among the « note m 2 Suce 
pms nies ~ wy the Medical Profession, and waiv really ac- | Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Kanges Gonien Semtiunes cites Wididon tarde cane al tie one bait ef 
y mach, Hie . ublic, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- | Lamps, Gasecliers, Tea Tr ays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Ty iP i é , the # five Apes 
pooh ry yurn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild | Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, | *¢ Avnual Pre - eng mn a Bape yet - bog oo 4 
Feed oo conetituti ons, more expecially for Ladies and | Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture with Lists of Prices | Of “ Decent FS See SSS re ee ery) OS ae gen 
- repared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform | and Pians of the Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 39, Oxtord- - - 
“trength, only by DINNEFORD i 2 We : POLICIES TEKMS OF YEARS may be effected at rates pecu- 
i 72 ev ond-stree eet, 2 3 weet . d > a8 y ec pecw 
— and sold | n - aa , New Bond-street, | st? Ww 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's lierly favourable to Assurers. 
f ; da by all respectable Chemists throughout the place: aud 1. Ne wiman Mews, London > 
¥ ~ NRI V L L INVALID Lives may be assured at Premiums proportioned to 
{ A KD OC ST Cc the increased risk 
s [{otowars S PILLS are undeniz ably SEWING MAC Li] LC . K e rir : H PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid ‘hirty days 
ACH 8, manufactured by th -LE woof of death. 
, liver, in ot ee 7 ~- oe ay ns, disordered | and WILSON Manutacturing Company. With recent improve- | Tan A cot ny «xp BALANCE SHEETS are at all times open to 
id stion ne wonderful efficacy of this salu- | ments ; , f 
from the abort compte go Poa prodnaced on patients suffering A perfect SEWING MACHINE which will Gather, Hem, Fell, | he inspection of the Assured, or of persons proposing to assure. 
mplaints, would appear incredible if not con- ind at ertect regularity, and eee 
Le firmed by daily proofs of the cures effected by them, and the pe t . The Machine is Bb snetng | Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above mentioned, 
manent benefit derived from their use. ‘hese invaluable Pills } not liable to get out of order, and | @”4 a detaile ount of the pro ings of the Bonus Meeting, 
are strenghthen the nervous system, purify the blood, regu- i that a child may work it. and it is alike | C&® be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, oc of 
’ before thee nm and invigorate the coustitution. Disease flies | suitable for the Family and M er GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY 
with a —~ ‘orn y are composed of vegeta extracts, unmi OPFICES AND BALE Rooms, 139, REGENT-STREET , LONDON, 13, St. James's Square, London, 3.W 
) therefore, be given swith ral or noxious substance. They may, | W. Instructions gr erery purchaser THE NEXT DIVIstON OF PROFITS will take place ia January, 
onfety, te 4 = oe e utmost confidence, and with perfect Iiustrated prospectus, with testimonials, gratis and post free. 1967, and persons who effect New Policies before the ead of June 
harm delicate females and young children. They cannot do Manufacturers of FOOT’s PATENT MBRELLA STAND taste- | nert will be entitled at that Division to one year's additfonal share 
ful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbrella { poofits over later Assurers 
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T ATIONAL | ME) 


TORIAL to the 


RINCE CONSORT 
House of the some: “ Arts, Adelphi, dy 17, 1862. 
GENERAL COMMITT 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Lord High Chancellor 
The Archbishop of York 


The ee of Canterbury 
The Rev. G. R. Gieig, Chaplain- 


General of the Fore 


The Duke of St. Alban's The Rev. Canon C Remmaene, 


The Duchess of St. Alban s 
The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. T 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
The Duke of Manchester T 


‘The Duchess of Manchester 

The Duchess of Norfolk T 

The Duchess-Dowager of Nor 
folk T 


The |) uchess-Dowager of Sather 
land T 

The Duchess of Wellington 

The Marquis of Abercorn, K.G. 

Frances Anne, Marchioness of | T 
Londonderry 

The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

archioness of Salisbury T 





The Rev. 1. C, 


The Rev. J. 


Vicar of St. Pancras 

he Rev. Canon Fearon, Lough- 
borough 

he Rev. Canon Lonadale, Secre- 
tary of the National Society 

be Rev. Canon Miller, Rector of 
St. Martin's Birmingham 
Harrison, Camden 
Chape 

he Rev. J. Howard Hinton 

F. Lingham, Kector 
of Lam 

he Rev. 8. Martin, Westminster 
Chapel 


The Rev. J, Ruttenburg 


he Rev. J. Stoughton 


The Marquis of Westminster,| Thomas Dyke Acland, Esq., 








K.G. | Exeter 
The Marchi of Westmi | F. D, P. Astley, Esq., Dukinfeld- 
The Ear! of Dalkeith lodge, Cheshire 
The Countess of Dalkeith John Alger, Fsq 
The Earl of Clarendon, K.G. T. Basley, Esq, M.P., Man- 





The Countess of Clarendon 
The Earl Cowper Je 
‘The Countess Cowper i 
‘The Countess of Derby 
The Earl of Hardwicke 
The Countess of Hardwicke A 
The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. | T 
The Countess of Malmesbury 
The Earl Nelson H 
The Countess Nelson Je 


Heury Bury, 





chester 

ohn Bell, Esq 

ichard Birkin, Esq., Mayer of 
Nottingham 


W. H. Bodkin, Esq 


ntonio Brady, Esq. 
Brassey 








Esq. 
Esq. 
arry © heater, Esq. 

ohn M. Clabon, a Hon. Sec. 








The Countess Russell Henry Cole, “ts . 

‘The Ear! of Sefton T. Clegg, 

‘The Earl of Shaftesbury G. Clowes. 

‘The Countess of Shaftesbury F. ¢ rossley, Een. M.P., Halifax 
‘The Earl Somers G. Dawbarn, Esq. 

The Countess Somers | KR. Dawbarn, Esq 

Lady Adelisa Manners G. Dawson, Esq, M.A, 

Lord E. PF. G, Howard, MP. John Dillon, Esq 

Lady E. F. G. Howard G. Dines, Esq 


—, Henry George Lennox,| Wm. Fairbairn, Esq, LL.D., 
M. RS. 


The vi iscountess Palmerston P. 


Lord Elcho, M.P. 
Lady Elcho J 
Lady Mildred Hope y 

J. B. Hope, Esq. 
‘The Bishop of Bangor t 
The Bishop of Chester 
The Bi 





The Bishop of Rochester 


ishop of Lincoln E 
William Hawes, Esq. 
Jas. Hartley, Esq 


Le Neve Foster Esq., Hon, 
See 

G, Frith, Esq. 

A. Garvey, &sq 


G. Goodwin, Esq 
*eter Graham, bsq. 
E. Vernon Harcourt, Esq 





tward Hamilton, Esq 


The Bishop of Worcester John Hawkshaw, Esq., Presi- 


The Right Rev. Dr. Grant 
Lord Ashburton 

Lady Ashburton 

Lady Foley 

‘The Dowager Lady Lyttelton 


of Worcestershire 


dent of the Institution of Civil 





David Howell, Esq 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 axnp 209, REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER and CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 
209, REGENT STREET, with a selection of PIANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER and CO. now propose to show under the same roof 
all the different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, a 
well as by those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who 
manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing 
from CRAMER and CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve, 
PIANOFORTES of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior class 
there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices, 
CRAMER and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, 
enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six months 
from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guineas, 
These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful workmen in the Trade. 

CRAMER AND CO.-S PARIS PIANINO; a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted 
for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES. carefully 


selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 





ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connexion, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages, 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than are frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 
The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of 


packing-case, 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS, 


FROM 5 to 85 GUINEAS. 


HARPS BY ERARD. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 ann 209, REGENT STREET. 


Publishing Warehouse, 201, Regent Street. 
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